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Now Ready. Number 4s. October, 1872. 

T= AMERICAN BLIBLIOPULIST :a Literary Re- 
gister and Repository of Notesand Queries.—The 

new nnmber, with other article-, contaius tbe folluw- 
fov: A BRITI-H VIEW oF THE Siory OF MaJor AN- 
DRE; Authors ag Convervationists, pt. 2; Book 
Titles; Bibliography of Long Island; H«bbies and 
Hobby Riders ; ’wo Ancient British Historians ; Cor- 
papeeetnes, Literar, Gossip, Book Cuta.ogues, &c. 
Subscription, $1 per year; cheap edition, 0 cents. 
Send stump for specimen number. 

J. SABLN & SUNS, 84 Nassan Street, N. Y. 


The Wheat Field of America! 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD otters for sale its Lands in Central 
and Western Minnesota, embracing: 1. The 
Desi of Wueat Laud; 4 bkxcelieat Timber for the 
Mill, the Farm andthe Fire: %. Rich Prairie Pas- 
turage and Natural Meadow. watered by clear lakes 
and runulng streame—in a healthful Climate, where 
fever and azue is unknown. 

Grain cin e elipped hence by lake ‘o market as 
Cheap y as from Eastern lowa or Central Lilinois. 
Care pow run throa-h these Lands from Lake Superior 
to Dakota. Price of jand close to track $4 to $8 per 
acre; further away $2.50to $4. Sevem Years? 

redit } Wurrantee Deeds; Northern Pacific 7¢80 
Bonds, now selling at pur. received for land at 
$1.10. No other unvccupied Lunds present such 
advantages to settlers. 

' Soldiers uuder the New Law (March, 1872) get 
os FREE, near the railroad, by one or two 
eors peallonece 

TRANSPORTATION AT REDUCED 
Ra was9 turnisued tow vil priucipsl points East to 
Darcousers of Railroai Lands, and to Settlers on Gov- 
fomeut idomesteads. Purchasere, their wives and 
chiidren carried free over the Northern Pacific 
Road. Now is tre time for Setilers and Colonies to 
Get Katlroad Lunds and Government Humestvads 


Close to the track. 
Sead fur Pamphlet containing full information, 
Map and copy uf New Homestead Law. dress 
LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD. ST. PAUL, MINN., 
or 23 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. NLNTH ST., 
New York. 








DITSON AND CO’S | 


GEMS OF STRAUSS! 


ZOECOME, 


NEW BOOKS. 


| LIFE HE HAIR, G. W. Carleton & Co. 
Continue in great demand. Remember to buy one | On ToT | ° 


10» for a Holiday Present. Price, $2.50 b’ds ; $8 cloth. 


THE STANDARD! 


| Ranke, and will rank among the best Church 
seeeerecveccccccecvacececes T1L) Music Book: ed wy 


2. Price, $1.50. 
Specimen sent, at present, for $1.25. 


-73) Clarke’s New Method for Reed 


Organs. 


| Please everybody by its thorough course of in- 
| struction and most pleasing music. Price, $8.50, 
| 


EASY CANTATAS. 


For Musical Societies and Clubs, Choirs, Semina- 
ri-s and Clases, that fear to attack the oratorios and 
clarical cantatas. 













Belshazzar’s Feast,... 50 Flower Queen........ 7 
Pilgrim Fathers...... 50 Indian Summer....... 30 
Burning Ship......... 1.00 Winter Eve'g 

uarrel of Flowers... 35 Entertainment... .1.00 

estival of Rose...... 30 Book of Cantatas..... 150 
Chiid’n of Jerusalem. 30 Esther............ ... 5O 
Fairy Bridal.......... 50 Picnic... ee .-1.00 
eee 60 Culprit Fay. coces ke 
Haymakers. .. mF Flower Fest la ae 
Storm King ... ...... Twin sisters.......... 80 

Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


O. DITSON and Co., Boston. 
|. If. DITSON and Co., New York. 


A GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL. 


The greatest literary sensation of the day is Dr. 
HottanD’s “‘AvTOBIOGRaAPHICAL Story,” ** ARe 
THUR BONNICASTLE,”’ just commenced 
in ScrisNER's Montaty. The entire edition of the 
November Number, containing the opening chapter of 
the story, having been exhausted, a new edition will 
be issued on the Ist of November. 

One of the best critics writes of “* ARTHUR Bonwt- 
CastLe ;” “ This story opens most delicious] y—one’s 
heart is won by four people in the outset. Can it be 
poesible that Dr. Holland cau keep up that distinct 
characterization all through? If he does, I will call 
him the American Novelist yet. How esscotially 
American every touch, every tone, in that picture !”’ 

EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS 
are offered to New Snbgcribers in the Prospectus of 
the Monthly, which see. 

Send 35 cents for this number to any News 
Dealer, or to 

Scribner and Co., 
654 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIR&T MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &c., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as casy as consistent 
with thorough workmanehbi> 








WAREROOMS : 
FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. SixTEEentu S8t., New Yore 





The American Conservatory of 
Music. 

Acknowledged to be the best institution in Ame- 
rica for acquiring a thorough musical education. 
None but the best Professors teach in this Conserva- 
tory. H. Schroeder, Director. The ** Monthly Musi- 
cal pn ear is published ae office of —— 
eervatory.—For particulars and prospect apply to 
Fred. Buss, Secretary, 211 Fourth Avenue, New ork, 











| 
positively grows hair upon bald heads; stops falling 


of the hair. Consultation (with full advice in regard 
to management and preservation of the hair) FREE. 
Common sense explanations made. Has no poisonons 
or caustic ingredients, and is an actuul specific 
remedy, never failing unless the hair glands have 
been destroyed by disease. Partial BALDNESS AL- 
WAYS CURED. Thorough investigation solicited, 
and reference made to numerous patients who have 
been treated successfully. 

Office hours from 11 4. m., to SP. M., except Fri- 
days, when the bourse are 1 to 8 P. m. 


E. M. DEPUY, 
900 ADELPHI 8T., Brooklyn, N.Y. 








Breech-Loading Shot Gun: to $300. ble Shot 
Guns, $8 to $1 Single t $3 to $20. Rifles, $8 
to $75. Revolv $6 to $25. Bend Stamp for Price- 


List. Army Guns, Revolvers, &c. bought or traded for. 


PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 
NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 
Has just received from Paris au elegant assortment of 


Fall and Winter Bonnets, 
ROUND HATS, 


Selected with great care from the leading Paris 
houses. All the new shades in 


Feathers, Flowers, Ribbons, and 
Velvets. 
Mourning Bonnets always on hand. 
Particular attention paid to orders. 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


Principal Office, 5 & 7 John Street, N.¥. 
BRANCH OFFICES, 


1142 Broadway, near 26th Street, New York. 
279 Fulton Street, cor. Tillary, Brooklyn. 


All kinds of DRESS GOODS dyed, either in the 
piece or in garments. 

LADIES’ DRESSES, CLOAKS, &c., cleaned with- 
out ripping. 

GENTLEMEN'S COATS. OVERCOATS, PANTS. 
VESTS, &c., dyed or cleaned whole. 

KID GLOVES and FEATHERS dyed or cleaned, 


&., &. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 & 7 John Street. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 
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JOSH BILLINGs’ ALLMINAX 
For 1878, 
Is Now Ready—Published This Day. 


JOSH BILLINGS’ FARMERS’ ALLMINAX FOR 
1873 ia about the richest and raciest little work that 
hae ever been published. It is full of the béet jokes, 
remurkable sayings, and funniest illustrations of the 
season. Beautifully printed. l’rice %5 cents. 

This famous Allminax, has been published for four 
years, and every reuder of the New York ALBiom 
ought to have each number, They'll make you 
laugh and pw fat. Buy them atonce, Delays are 
dangerous! Price 25 c.nte each. . 


Josh Billings’ other Books are: 
JOSH BILLINGS’ SAYINGS. 
A biographical, metaphysical anc very wclehtific 
work full of proverbs, fun, end gg BE the 


half shell'’—with lots of comic pictures. ntifully 
bound in cloth. Price $1 60. 


JOSH BILLINGS ON ICE. 

A very slippery and remarkable book, containing 
the latest sayings and proverbe of the great American 
humorist. Pull comic illustrations, bound in cloth. 
Price $1 50. 


THE MARRIED BELLE. 


A brilliant novel by Mrs. Julie P. Smith, author of 
those other popaler novels, “* Widow oldemith’s 
Daugliter”—* Chris and Otho” and the ‘* Widower.” 
Lanes, handsome 12mo, cloth bound volume, price 
$1.7. 





FAUSTINA. 


A fascinating new novol, translated from the Ger- 
man of ‘Ida, Countess Hahn-Hahu.” One of the 
beet written and mostly d eply interesting novels 
ever translated from the Germian. Handsome 12mo, 
cloth bound volume, prige $1.50. 


oo 


ANGELINA. GUSHINGTON. 


Thoughts on Men and Things. A perfectly dell- 
clous little piquant, lively book on the social and 
fashionable fuibles of the day. By a tg clever 
oung lady. Full of humor, satire, and charming 

lustrations. Price $1.50. 


EDNA BROWNING. 


Just Published—A delightful new novel by Mra, Mary 
J. Holmes, author of * Tempest and Sunshine,” 
**Lepa Rivers,’ ‘* Milbank,” etc. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, price $1 50. 


The other popular Novels by this favorite author 
ire:— 


re: 

dthelyn'’s Mistake 
Merion Grey, 4 
tnglish Orphans, 
‘ousin Maude, 


Cameron Pride, 
Darkners and Daylight, 
Dora Deane, 

Hugh Worthington, 
Cempest and Snnshine, Meadow Brook, 
jomesteud on Hillside, Lena Rivers, 

Rose Mather, Millbank. 


THE DEBATABLE LAND, 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 


By Robert Dale Owen. Author of ‘*Footfalls on the 
Boundary of Another World,” ete. Price $2.00. 
This long promised and significant work is sure of 
he widest reading, aud is destined to prodace the 
leepest interest throughout the thinking world. 


TRUE AS STEEL. 


Another splendid new novel (one of ‘her very best) 
»y Marion Harland, author of those other popular 


1ovelx, ** Alone’—* Hidden Path'—** Moss-Side”— 
* Nemesis ’—** Mirlam’’—" Helen Gardner’—* Hus- 
ands and Homes” — * Sunnybank’ — *Phemie's 


romgeation’' "Sas Hades —, Smoty Heart” 
—* At Last’—etc. i2mo, cloth bound, price $1 50. 





{2 These books are beantifully boun «@ Id every- 
vher —-ind sent by muil, postage free, v. .ecelpt 
price, ® 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Pubiishers, 





(Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel.) 
Madinor, Square, New Youk 
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PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Iv ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as an 
accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone, 

Pr From perecna! acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse thembar worthy of the fullest-eonfidence 
of the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
+ aaah rr and they give entire satisfac- 


pececitl a distance need feel no hesitation ir. send- 
ing for their illyetrated price-liet, and ordering from 
it, or to'o der recond-hand pianos. They are reliable. 

‘MRS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

&. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. FORTER, Viee Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8. JANES, M.E. Chureh, New York. 

apr _ THOMSON, Bishop M. EB. Charch, Dela- 


DANIEL CURRY, Editor Chri 

DANIEL WISE. Editor Sunday bot aa 

D. D. LORE. Editor Northern Advocate. 

Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Ledford street M. E. Church, 

New York, 

Rev. ALFERD COOKMAN, Wilmington Del. 

TH” ODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 

ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

Tlie bert manufactured; warranted” sfx “years. 
Planes to let, and rent applied if purchased ; monthly 
instalments rece ved forthe same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to"$200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired, 

Otgans anid Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches su; plied at a Iberal discount. Send for 
Mlustrated price list. 


Office of Pubiie Ruildi Graneiners Works, 
U. & Capitel, Raiatngs, 0 D. C., Oct. 7, 1369. rt 


Mesers. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury : 


Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requeste me to write you 
and express her great apporoval of the Bradbury Plano 
which she parchased of you forthe use of the Execu- 
Uve Manxfon. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
fiuds {t all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very retpectfally, N. MECHLER, 
“Brevet earned S. Anny, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
Mr. Dear Bradbary,--I have hd the beautiful piano 
so long that on -w to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my chiltren! In fact, if you 
were to avkt the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well ae they liked me! It 
opeake every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. 1 wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 


LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
“Philadelplite, April 7, 1968. 
F ©, Smith and Co. : 


Gentlemen,—Having used. one of your Bradbury | con: 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. It iva very superior tnstrument, both 
in {ta Saish and power. I heartily wish you snccessas 
successors to the late Wm, B. Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebraied Pianos. 

Yours traly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREE3ZORN QARRETSON SMITH & CO., 
Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 


427 Broome Street, New York. 
F. G, SMITH. H. T. M’CcOUN 


ACGREAT OFFER! 


Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y.. 
Will dispose of ONE B gh ty PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six firat-claxs makers, {n- 





cluding Waters’s, aT EXTREMELY Low PRicEs FoR 
casn, or will take from $4 to $15 monthly until paint ; 
the same to PIANOS, ‘no rent apphed if women Boe New 
7 octave PL ern improvements, for $275 
bh. Now NCERTO PARLOR ORGAN, 
the — eat ful ‘ae ane ect tone ever made. 
Sheet Magic . Music Merchandise. 


Dlustrated teeta 


Billiard Tables. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER’S pte 4 BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cai- 

t cushion, at greatly reduced New 5x!0 
Fablon. oomplete, dd each, other sizes at and 
geapensing 8 rates, arcivoms, corner of Canal cor- 

eure treet. - 








The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
Built Steamships, 


paubit 12. --3000 Tons. 

, The first steamers of this ne, 
GLAMORGAN, Captain Laybourne, 
Will sail NT rag A, ma nee ‘Wharf, Jerse, 
City, on SAit URDAY. Nov. 

Carrying goods ap 

Sworn all parte of ‘he Caine 8 fied States eel cone Canada to 

rts ms! ¢ British Channel and all other points in 
a 


hips making direct conneciion at Car- 
ain with therallwey em of Englund, and at J: 
City with the > mag ——- Railroad Company, w 
evable merchandise to be carried free of expeuse for 
whey are bull ether for the trade, being pro- 
y for the ing 
vides ‘ith frail Moe intes it imp 








and convenience of 
CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 
FiaeCibin ee ee ree # and $65 currency. 
> CS a currency. 
steerage certian Cardiff, $33. 

Drafts for 21 and upwards. 

For farther particulars, apply po. Ag the Com- 
pany's Office, No. 1 Duck Chambers 


ARCHIBALD BAXTER & Agents 
0. 17 fat Seog New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP 
" tute. “ 


WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOO 
ing at QUEENST 





STEAMERS 


NEW_YORK, calli 
FORTNIGHTLY TO axpj FROM-LO DON ‘bIRKCT, 
From Piers 44 and 47 North River. 
















+4400 “* 
4, 











Rates of Passaye. 
To Siveqpestcr Queenston; 
ML on. ahasibiavasneneemnuene $75 secure 
from Liverp’!,Queenstown. 
o werp'l pe stown a 
Steerage, to Liverpool, eens em cee 
mae nae from Liverpool, Queensto 
. or Loncon . bg 
at the Orricy oF THE 





For f m= yd 
OCumpany-t9 Browawaye 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 
INSTRUCTION. 


CHARLIER 
Protestant French Institute 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN ONLY, 
Nos, 126, 128, 180 East 2ith-st., 
Near Madison Park. 


Eighteenth year begins Sept. 17, College, Busi- 
ness, West Point, Annapolis, German, Spanish, Pri- 
mary Department, Gymnasium, Military Drill. 

Catalogues with full details. Hote after Sept. 2. 

Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 


MISS COMSTOCK'S SCHOOL. 


No. 3 West 











licated by th 
nection of No. 34, the areas. Ag, applica hoarding uplle 
y= mn limited) will be increased thie year to 
sixteen. 
Single rooms if a “om 
ps phe \— ey Bh ay My tnt . 
earn the 
at esd time, a rit et York above, Uppoatia en Biterver: 
8 Comstock will 
Go ~ te from s 
Fall term coumdeees Seept. mM. 





ST. ELIZABETH’S ACADEMY, 
MADISON, N J. 


nev ano Ba fae <r Lae 


New 
York, and onea half fromthe Village iy of Rew 
Th tris ap road trains make several 
Sally's ¢ o ap "s odious: Station. 
n 
ion is upon high see tangs sslogtion ».beanenel 


over) beauifal 
country, -—¥ or henthfness nate an 
portion of be Unite Srates, receiving 
of the surro 


mountal: 

Tt will be tue constant ‘endeaw f t 
having cha of the Academy to instil 2 0 ‘the 
to ocustoen them to pos os iota a a 
a e 
as well as to habits of Order and scone Beers 
stadies as ra rd to 
their physical health will allow, %0 which, ett oe 
great attention will be paid. 

Terms, per mee — 
Letters of inquiry ma 
Tt LE MO tts SUPERIOR, 
F Madison, N: J. 


PTH. COLLEGIATE 


ne 
a 









MOODY'S 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 


‘Lhe pointe are in'!ned 
an 
ome 





lever of the machine. Price $20. 
J. G. MOODY, 
$ Trivity Building. P.O. Box wes, New Yok 


CALL GK SEND FOR A CLECULAR 


EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
theamount forwhich 


they are drawn, to 
prevent alteration. -- | 


«trae the 
the xe sper ane 


canno 
by ok ee 
Check is moved forwaru by the upward vee 


“ELIZABETH, N. J. 


A hair hour's Fide by New Jersey 
yoaper f B. R, from New York. 














OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 








CUNARD LINE. 


Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers met Carrying Steerage.—First Clase, 


By Steamers Ca ing Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 

tht 21 Guineas, Carrying | to accommodation. - 
From New York or Boston, to Liverpool. 

Vues Com, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 


accom: jon. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, ~i _ additional. 
Steerage, $30 


Steerage tickets abate and Queenstown 
and all parts of toe at lowest rates. 
Through Bills of Ly | given for Le Glasgow, 
lavre, An , and other ports on the continent, 
-~ for Mediterranean ports 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 

pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green. 
pans Stcerage passage, at 11 Broadway, Trinity 

u 


‘CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenrt. 





Reduction in Passage Rates. 


ANCHOR 


Rtgomese sail every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 


LINE. 





DAY toand from 
NEW YORK AND GLASGOW, 
Calling at ay ae ey to land Mails and Pussen: ssengers 
Pasec: booked and forwarded to and from all 
renew 8 ‘done in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, 


at noon, from Pier No. 20 North River 
tes'of paseage, payable in currency, to Liverpool, 
Glasgow or Derry. 

eee apes Cabin, $60. 

irst cabine, and $75, tl to location. 

Ri bin tickets Tag B for twelve months, 
securing best accommodations, 

Intermediate, $33; steera 

Certificates at lowest rates, can be bought here by 

those wishing to send for their friends. 

Drafts issued. payable | on presentation. 

Apply at the olawens’ 8 offices to 
HENDERSON BROTHERS, No. 7 Bowllng-green. 








NEW 
NEW AND 


ocEanic. ® Giirie REPUBLIC ATLANTIC, 
BALE, | 


STEAMSIIES, 
sT IN THE WORLD. 


t 
ssengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 


valeds PETS. SPEED, AND COMFORT, 


joon state-rooms, smokin “room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion ie felt, 


8 and stew: seoeela Pree, these steamers. 
TES —Saloon. id. Steerage, curr ney, 
Those wishing to 3, or friends from the Old Coun- 


currency, 
Passengers booked to or from all yaw of America, 
— 8, Seen, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
na, etc 
Excnursion tickets — at lowest rates. 
Drafts from £: u 
For inspection of p lansand other information, spply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New York. 


J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 





For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[NMAN LINE OF MA 
ATF ™S3DAY 
Rates - eidage. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 


Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
ye elas eiaiees pen 





PassaGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


First Cas. STEERaGE. 
Payable in Gold. psreratle in Currency. 
MEPOEE. coccccceveces Liverpool. 


JOHN @: DALE, Agent, 





15 Broadway, New York. 


pear Sweden, or Denmark and America as eafely, 
speedily. comfortably and cheaply as by any other 
route or line. 

THE NEW DEPARTURES. 

“ . 
California... .Sat., Nov. 9. | Towa....... Wed., Nov.20 
Australia....Sat..Nov. 16.| Caledonia Wed.,Dec. 4 
Victoria.... Sat., Nov. nacria...Wed., Dec.18. 
Euro Sat, Nov. 3". | lowa........Wed., Jan. 1. 
An; Sat., lec. 7. Caledonia. Wed Jun. 15. 
India........ ‘Sat. Dec.14. | Trinacria....Wed., Jan,29. 


try cap now obtein steerage prepaid certificates, $33 


IL STEAMERS, SAILIN' 
ay NEW YORK EY ERY SATURDAY AND 


rates. 
information, apply at the Company's 


—_——.. 


THE ALBION, 
Established in 1822. 
$5 A YEAK®* 


‘Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, a 


3. 
. he aioe — ; P4 — are worth double the 
The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, THE ALBION 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
be | wane csdny and SF agg ee Png nag Is the best gree oe ror +? published, 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND, 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism, 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press, 
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“CONSULE PLANCO.” 
4N AUTUMN REVERIE. 


Bare grow the trees, the yellowing showers come down, 
And passing sunbeams fleck with Autuma’s gold 

The quivering red leaves of the forest oak; 

And as adown the russet lane I st ay, 

That skirts the boundary of the garden-wall— 

My sparse gray locks, slow lifted by the breeze— 

Come back in bright kaleidoscope to me 

The memories of forty years agone ! 


White-bloomed magnolias, grouped upon the lawn, 
With rose-acacias, and great cedar kings, 

Shading, with pennons black, the shaven turf, 
Whereon we played at bowls; whilst laughing girls, 
White-muslined, with blue ribbons in their wealth 
Of rippling golien lock, looked on, and smiled 
Upon our prowess. And some twain would steal— 
Of pastime weary—to the friendly shade 

Of screening laurels, and ’neath June’s blue skies, 
Whisper the “ nothings” sweet, of dawning love. 


Ah, me! I know not, whether it be well 

To dwell too much upon the hawthorn days, 

And memories of youth’s sweet blossom-time, 

Lest we repine, that winter’s snows have chilled 

The fire of Spring. And yet, and yet ’tis sweet, 

For shrunken limbs, in fancy once again, *~ 

‘To feel the warm glow of their April-tide ; 

For age-dimmed eyes, to brighten with youth’s light, 

At these fond pictures—as the war-horse neighs, 

When past his work, at stirring trumpet sound. ~ 

Al yes, al yes! though but in fancy’s dream, 

To tread again youth’s flowery path, 1s well! 
All the Year Round. 


—_—_.——_——. 
THE YELLOW FLAG. 
BY EDMUND Yates. 
BOOK III. 
CHAPTER Il.— HUMPHREY STATHAM GROWS UNEASY. 


What has come over the ruling spirit of the offices in 
Change-alley ? The partners in the great mercantile houses, 


* whose ship-broking is there carried on, cannot understand it, 


and the men in the tall fluffy hats, the frock-coats, and the 
shepherds’ plaid trousers, whom no one would suspect to be 
the captains of merchant vessels fully certificated, long ser- 
viced, and ready to sail on any navigable water in the world, 
shrug their shoulders and mutter hoarsely to each other in 
the luncbeon-room at Lloyd's, that “something must be up 
with Mr. Statham.” The clerk who gives a maritime flavor 
to the office by wearing a pea-jacket, and who io default ot 
any possible boating on the Thames or Serpentine is, during 
the winter, compelled to give vent to his nautical tendencies 
by vocal references at convivial supper parties to his Lovely 
Nan, his Polly of Portsmouth, and other of the late Mr. 
Dibdin’s creations, vpines that there is a young woman in the 
case, and that his governor has “ got smote.” Another of 
the clerks, an elderly man with a wooden leg and a melan- 
choly mind, who had more than once failed in business on 
his own account, began to hint in a mysterious manner that 
he foresaw bankruptcy impending, and that they should all 
have to look out for new situations before the spring. Mr. 
Collings, to whom all the querists addre-sed themselves, and 
at whom all the indirect hints were levelled, saia noth ng ; 
he even refused to admit to the general public that there was 
any perccptible difference in Mr. Statham’s manner. Only 
in conjugal confi lence, as he smoked his after-supper pipe ip 
the neatly furni<hed parlor of his residence in Balaclaga- 
buildings Exst, Lower Chatham-road, he confessed to Mrs. C. 
that the chief had somewhat lost his relish for business, 
wos that he did not think Mr. $8 was the man he had 


n. 

If you had asked Humphrey Statham himself if there 
Were any real foundation for these whispered hints and inn- 
vendoes, he would have laughed in your face. The fore- 
bodings of the melancholy man as to there being a decline 
in the business, he would have settled at once by a reference 
to Mr. Collius, who would have shown that never since he 
had been connected with ihe firm had its dealings been so 
large, and apparently so safe. As to Mr. Collins's connubial 
confidence, Humphrey Statham, if he bad been made aware 
of them, would bave said that they were equally ridiculuus. 
Perbaps it was true that he did not care so much for busi- 
ness, was not so Constantly at his desk, or such a dead hand 
at a bargain as he used to be, but it was natural enough that 
he should begin to slack off a little. He bad been an idle 
dog in his early days, but ever since he settled down in the 
City, there were few men who had worked harder than be. 
The ten thousand pounds originally left him by his father he 
had more than trebled, and his personal disbursements cer- 
tainly did not amount to more than six or seven hundred a 
year. Why should he slave away every moment of his life? 

hy should he be at the beck and call of every one who 
wanted hia advice! They paid him for it, it was true! But 
-he wanted something else besides payment now—amongst 
other things a certain amount of leisure for day-dreaming. 

But what about the suggestion thrown out by the young 
gentleman of nautical tendency, the suggestion involving the 
idea that his principal’s absence of mind was referable to his 
thoughts being occupied with a young woman? Day-dream- 
ing was surely in favor of the nautical young gentleman’s 
theory, When Humphrey Statham, after giving strict or- 
Gers that he wis not to be disturbed, no matter who might 
Want him, threw himself back in his chair, and indulged ina 
long reverie, his thoughts reverted not to any business transac- 
tions in which he might have been engaged, but to the day 
when he first went to Rose Cottage in the assumed character 
of a charity agent, and to the person with whom he had the 
interview there. To Alice, as he saw her then for the first 
time, wiih the leok of interest and anxiety in her pule, wist- 
ful face, with the tears standing in ber large hazel eyes. 
How elegant and graceful were all her movements; in how 
tender and womun-like a manner, regardless of her own 
trouble, which though not absolutely pronounced, she felt to 
be impending, she sympathised with him in the presumed 
object of his mission, and promised him. aid! Then she 
seen her since, chilled, 
t. numbed with sorrow, caring for nothing, taking no 


interest in all that ‘“— "> to her, though always grate- 
ful and recognisant. That look of hopeless, helpless surrow 
haunted Humphrey Statham’s life! — Could it never be 
banished from her pale face? Would her eyes never 
brighten again with joy? The sorrowful look was a tribute 
to one who bad cruelly deceived ber, who had merited her 
bitterest hatred for the manner in which he had treated her. 
A word, probably, would disperse. these clouds of A 
would turn her from a weeping mourner to an ou! ‘wo- 
man, would show her how terrible was her présent position, 
and would probably render her wildly anxious to escape 
from it. But to speak that word to Alice, to nt her 
with John Calverley’s crime, would be to point out to her her 
own degradation, to inflict upon her the sharpest wounds 
that brutality could devise, to uproot ber faith in"honesty and 
goodness, and to send her forth cowering before the world. 
The man who could do this would prove himself: Alice 
Claxton’s direct enemy; it was Humphrey Statham’s hope to 
take rank as one of hear ceatest friends, and in this hope he 
sutlered and wus silent. . 

One of her dearest friends! Nothing morethanthat! Ele 
had never dared to hope that he should be anything more to 
vcr. She was likely to remain censtant to the memory ol 
him whom she believed to bave been her hustand, and no 
one who had her welfare at heart. would attempt td shake 
her in that constancy. With the exception of the doctors, 
indeed—who were not likely to trouble themselves—there 
was no one capable of giving her the information so fatal to 
ber peace of mind, save the three tried triends who were oc- 
cuping themselves in watching over ber. Three tried friends t 
Yes, he thought he might say that, for thig Frenchwoman, 
whom he bad distrusted at first, seemed to. be fulfilling her 
self-imposed duty with strictness and singleness of purpose. 
Humphrey Statham was nota man likely ty be imposed upon 
by epecious assurances unless they were carried out by cor- 
responding acts. When Martin Gurwood bad made him ac- 
quainted with Madame Du Tertre’s proposals, he had agreed 
to their acceptance, only as a temporary measure, and with- 
out any opinion of their lasting qualiues. However, since 
Pauline’s association with the Poilington-terrace housebold 
he had carefully watched her, and in spite as it were of Lim- 
self, found himself compelled to give her credit for unselfish 
devotion to Alice’s cause. What might be her motive, what 
the pitngseing of her conduct, so long ag it involved no 
danger to Al.ce, was no cause of yolrey. Salam 
was too much a man of the world to ascribe it, entirely to the 
sense of wishing to do her duty, or the gratification of an 
overweening affection which she had taken for the deserted 
girl. He argued rather that she herself bad been the victim 
of some treachery or some disappointment; similar to that 
unconsciously suffered by Alice, and that hence arose her 
sympathy for Mrs, Claxton, which, added to a dislike of the 
world, had induced ber to seek for the position of Alioe’s 
companion. But this idea Humphrey Statham kept to bim- 
-elf, as being one rather likely to frighten a. man of Martin 
Gurwood’s simplicity, and to sender him distrustful of the 
woman who was really of very great and assistance to 
them. if : 

Martin Gurwood had returned to Lullington, the affairs of 
his parish, as he stated, demanding his . Mrs, Cal- 
verley had demurred to his going, objecting to being left 
alone. Martin had employed a curate di his absence, 
she said, a man sufficiently qualified to attend.to the spiritual 
wants of the farmers and persons of that kind, of whom the 
parish was composed. But Martin thought otherwise. He 
had been away quite long en ; too. long, he argued, for a 
proper discharge of his duules, There might bave been man 
oceasions on which the parishioners. who knew hiw well 
would have come to him for assistance, while they would 
have been diffident in appealing in the same way to a 
stranger. His mother retorted that, although he had not 
chosen to give her any explicit answer, she had made him an 
offer, the acceptance of which would remove hiw from Lul- 
lington, and then the farmers aad laborers would be com- 
pelled to pocket their pride~if it could be called pride in 
such persons—and either seek aid from the stranger or go 
without. To which Martin had replied that if .he were to 
yield up his living, bis successor, from the mere fact of his 
position, would not be a stranger, but would be the proper 
person to apply to.. So Martin Gurwood had gone: back to 
Lullington, leaving hia mother highly incensed: at. bis depar- 
wre, and his friend, Humphrey Statham, bad no one to 
wr to about Mra. Claxton’s beauty, patience, and forlarn 
condition. 7 

It was on that account that Humphrey chicfly missed 
Martin, There was not much else in common. between the 
two men; indeed, they had been acquainted for. years with- 
out the acquaintance ripening into intimacy. From other 
persons and common friends Martin Gurwood- heard of 
Statham’s cleverness and tact. On the occasion when he 
wanted a friend possessing such qualities, he;had sought out 
his old acquaintance, and found out that ramor had not _be- 
tied him. On his part Statham bad to admire Martin Gur- 
wvod’s. simplicity and earnestness, and having the Hendon 
mystery to deal with, and a-certain number of complications 
to steer through, the alliance between them was close and 


and its mainspring, and nothing more. . Not that Humphrey 
Statham wanted anything more; he would have liked Mar 
tin Gurwood, however the connexion with them. had been 
brought about; but associated as it was with Alice, this 
most recent friendship had a most appreciable value in his 
eyes. 

T Martin was gone, and there was no longer any one to 
whom Humphrey Statham‘could indulge in confidential con- 
verse, 80 he took to reveries and day-dreaming, and thus gave 
rise to all the odd talk and speculation about him which was 
rife in the City. He had settled with Martin before he left, 
however, that he should go up, for a time at least, twice or 
thrice a week perhaps, to Pollington-terrace, to see how Mrs. 
Claxton was getting on, and write fully and candidly to Mar- 
tin his impressions of what he saw, und for a time nothing 
could be pleasanter reading to one interested in the success of 
the new establishment tban these letters. Alice seemed gra- 
dually to be gaining health and streugth, and if it could not 
be said that her spirits were mach improved, certainly in that 
way sbe bad suffered no relapse. Madame Da Tertre had 
come out infinitely more favorably than Humphbrcy had ex- 
pected of wer. She was unwearying in her aevotion to her 
young friend, and her affectionate surveillance was just ex- 
actly what was wanted to a youfig woman in Alice’s position. 
The matter of fending off neighborly acquaintance, which 
they had so much dreaded, had been admirably managed by 
Madame Du Tertre, who bad pleaded her young frienc’s re- 
cent bereavement and ill he.Jth as an excuse for their not 
entering into suciety; while she had rendered herself most 











by the courteous way in which she bad’ made tle an- 
nouncement, by her kindgess 19 the children, 














































































a pleasure as Humphrey Statham wrote it. 


firm; but it had Alice Claxton and her welfare for its basis 


ak sores 


faire in general. Martin Gurwood read all this with as great 


8 e All things taken 
in consileration, nothing could be progressing more favor- 


ably than the establishment in Pollingtor-terrace, built though 


it was, as both men knew, upon a quicksand, and liable to be 


engulfed at any moment. 


hese visits to Pcllington-terrace were the helidays in 
Homplirey Statham’s life, the days to be marked with a 
white stone, to be dwelt upon both in anticipation and recol- 
lectlon—days to be made much of, too, anc not to be care- 
lessly enjoyed. Humphrey Statham, siuce his catly youtb a 
pludent man, was not inclined to be prodigal even of such 
delights. Immediately after Martin’s departure for the coun- 
try, he had been a pretty constant visitor at Pollingtou-ter- 
race, for the purpose, of course, of keeping his friend properly 
posted ‘up in all the movemen's of its denizens, but atier a 
liule he thought it better to put in an appearance less fre- 
quently, and he mortified hinself accordingly. One night, 
after. a ten days’ interval, Humphrey thougit be should be 
justified in paying his respects w the lidy, and providing 
himself with subject-matter for a letter toemorrow. Being, 
as hus been said, a man of worldly wisdon., it was his babit 
to dismiss his cab ut the end of tue terrace, and proceed on 
foot to his destination, hansom cals being looked upon by 
the staid neighborhood as skittish vehicles, generally subver- 
sive of morals. Wien Humphrey reached the house, he suw 
upon the window-blind the unmistukable shadow of a man’s 
head. Had Martin Gurwoud suddenly returned to town ? 
No--as the thouvht flashed across bis mind, the head turned, 
showing him the profile, with a hook nose, and a flowing 
beard, with neither of which could the vicar ot Lullington te 
accredited. Humphrey Statham stopped short, scarcely dare 
ing to believe his senses. An instant’s reflection convinced 
him of his folly. What rule was there forvidding these la “ics 
to receive their acquaintances in their own house? Who 
was he to bes artled at the unfamiliar silhouette on a win- 
dow-blind? Woy should such a sight cawe him to step 
suddenly in his waik, and set bis heart thumping wildly te- 
neath bis waistcoat? Martha, the litle maid-ot-all-work, was 
atall events not influenced by anything that had occurred, 
She grinned, when she saw Mr. Statham, In her usual friendly 
mapvner, and introduced him into ihe parlor with ber accus- 
tomed briskness of bearing. 

Mrs. Claxton was theré, so was Madame Du Tertre, so was 
the original of the siliouette on the window-blind. A tall 
man this, with a booked nose, anda blonde silky beard, and 
an easy, pleasant manver, introduced as Madame Du ‘Tertre’s 
cousin, Mr; Henrich Weiter. A deuced sight too easy a 
manner, thought Humphrey Statham to himself, as he quietly 
remarked the way in which the new-comer puid to Alice 
attentions, with which no fault could be found, but which 
were unmistakably annoying to the looker-on, and to that 
lovker-on the behavior of the strange visitor was so ineffably, 
so gallingly patronising | Mr. Statham, did be catch the name 
rightly ? as it Mr. Humphrey Statham, of Change-alley ? 
Oh, of course, then, he was well known to everybody. They 
were neighbors in the City! He was very pleased to make 
Mr. Statham’s. personal acquaintance | 

“ Confound his patronising airs,” thought Humphrey Sta- 
tham to himself. * Who is this German Jew—he is a Ger- 
man, undoubtedly, an | “yarn ¢ a Jew—that he should vaunt 
himself in this manner? And how, in the name of fortune, 
did he find himself in this house? Madame Da Tertre's 
cousin, eh! This Wetter, if he be, as he probably is, of the 
firm of Stutterheim and Wetter, ought to have bad sufficient 
respect for his family to have prevented his cousin from tak- 
ing the position occupied by Madame Du Tertre. Bah! what 
nonsense was he talking now? They had all reason to be 
grateful that Madame Dn Tertre was in. that position, and she 
was just the woman who would keep her tamily in ignorance 
of the circumstances under which she had acuieved it.” 


Exactly as he thought? The subsequent conversation 
showed hin, how wrong he had been. It turne.! accidentally 
enough upon the number of foreigners domesticated in Eng: 
land, a country where, as Mr. Wetter remarked, one would 
have thought they would have experienced more difficulty in 
making themselves at home than in almost any other. 

“ Not that,” he said, pleasantly,“ not that | have any rea- 
son to complain; but [ am now a naturalised Englishman, 
and all my hopes and wishes—mere busicess hopes and 
wishes ; alas, Mrs. Claxton, I um a sojitary man, and bave no 
other matters of interest—are centred in thiscountry. It was 
here, though I confess with astonishment, that [ found my 
cousin, Madame Da Tertre, a permanent resident.” 

“ You were not aware, then, Monsieur Wetter,” said Sta- 
tham, finding bimself addressed, “ that your cousin wis in 
England ?” 

“ Family differences, common to all nations, had unfortun- 
ately separated us, and for some years I hud not heard of 
Pau—Palmyre’s movements” 

* You can easily understand, Mr Statham,” said Pauline, 
speaking between her set teeth, “that as my cousin's soclal 
position was superior to mine, I was averse to bringing myself 
under his notice.” 

“ We will say nothing about that,” said Mr. Wetter, with 
his pleasant smile. “I think Mr. Statham will agree with me, 
that the social position which brings about a constant inter- 
course with Mrs. Claxton is one which any member of our 
sex would, to say the least of it, be proud?” 

Humpbrey Statham glanced round the circle as these words 
were uttered. Alice looked uncomfortable; Madame Du 
Tertre savage and defiant; Mr. Wetter bland and self-pos- 

. There was silence for a few minutes. Then Pauline , 
eaid: “ You have been a stranger for some time, Mr. Statham; 
we had been wondering what had become of you.” 

“Jam delighted to think that the veid caused by my ab- 
sence has been so agreea! ly filled,” said Humphrey Statham, 
with a bow towards Mr. Wetter. The next minute he cursed 
his folly for having made the speech, seeing by Wetter's look 
that be had thoroughly appreciated its origin. 

“ The regret at your absence indicated by Madame Du Ter- 
tre 1 fully share,” he said, with a polite smile. “It is my 
great loss that I have not mt you before in this charming 
society. At this dull season of the year, when every one is 
out of town, I need scarcely say what a godsend it has been 
to me to have been permitted to pass an evening occaswonaily 
with two such ladies; and the knowledye that [ might have 
the chance of an introduction to Mr. Humphrey Stathun 
weuld have been indeed an additional inducement to drag me 
fro'n my dreary solitude.” 

That was ap uncomfortable evening forall persons present. 
Even to Alice, dull, disiraite, and occupied with her owa sor- 
row, there was an evident incongruity in the meeting of the 
two men. Pauline was furious, partly at Wetter’s cool treat- 
ment of her, partly at the idea that Stathym hal cross-qotes- 
tioned her as to why she had permitted the intimacy with 
Wetter to arise. Wetter himself was annoyed at Stathain’s 
presence on tue scene, while Humphrey Statham went away 
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sorry and sick at heart at all he had seen and heard. The old 
stories concerning Wetter floating about society |:ad reached 
his ears, and the recollection of them rusbed full upon him as 
he sat in the cab un his hcmeward drive. “How had this 
man managed to get a footing in Alice’s house? A footing 
he had evidently obtained, for he spoke of frequent visits 
there, and his manner was that of an habitue of the house. 
He was introduced as Madame du Tertre’s cousin ; but if that 
were so, that fact, instead of inspiring confidence in him, wes 
simply sufficient to create d'strust of ame Du Tertre. He 
was the last man with whom any woman, young and ip- 
experienced, more especially any woman in Alice Claxton’s 
position, should be brought in contact.” 

What was Sest to be done? For an answer tc this question 
Humphrey SJatham racked his bra'n that night. In any case 
he must write a full account of what re had seen, and of the 
inference he had drawn therefrom, to Martin Gurwood. Mar- 
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but some of the rickest men in the world; that only a week 
before they had taken champagne baths for a joke. He 
would not believe a word of the matter; upon which the 
men fell-to and beat him severely ; but nevertheless they had 
not convinced him. Finding the poor fellow bad not 
paid his wages for three months, I advised him to at once 
seize the wine, which the rascals, in their hurry, had for. 
gotten. If he left it for another day, some other victim would 
have it. I believe he took my advice. 

After four days of incredulity, it began to be pretty certain 
that the men were swindlers, and had really fled. Even tue 
sixteen future fathers-in-law began reluctantly to allow this; 
and the question among the angry dupes now was, what plan 
to adopt to arrest the rogues, and wring the plunder out of 
them. In their trouble the indignant fvols came in a crowd 
tome. I was then a commission agent in Alexandria ;- but [ 
had been rather an active chief inspector of police in the 
town, and I had in my time brought to justice more slippery 
rogues than even such men as Vauler and Ernesc. It was an 
unthankful office,and I would have refused the Jews, and 
those fovled rascals the sixteen fathers-in-law; but I was 
sorry for the poor Arabs who had lost their hard-earned dol- 
lars, and I felt no mercy to such mean and cruel che its, [ 
yielded to the procession demanding vengeance. I derided 
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and pressed upon them from time to time diamonds of great 
value, on the same terms. Both these importunate classes of 
persons our two friends at last consented to patronise, never 
condescending to give orders for less than two or three thou- 
sand pounds’ worth of any commodity ata time. They also 
refused to give bills, objecting to all transactions with bill- 
brokers, in their own half-pleasant, half-contemptuous way. 
If it was i to rise higher in public favor, Messrs. 
Vauler and Ernest, the fascinating millionaires, did so rise 
when they one day started a bank,in which the poor of 
Alexandria might deposit their savings. “ Patriots,” “ bene- 
factors,” no words were too good for them; wherever they 
went there was an ovation. The donkey-boys cheered them 
in the streets; the gourmands praised their cooking; diners- 
out applauded their wines; the match-makers pronounced 
them charming; the rich fathers vowed they were Roths- 
childs in all but name. All this enthusiasm was not to be 
tin may not be able to give him any advice, but it was due to| wasted. . Very soon came an enormous order from a swindling 
him to let him know what had occurred. He, in his simpli- | confederate at Calcutta—£415,000 worth of Manchester goods, 
city, may see nothing in it; but at all events he must never | wanted at once. This order Vauler and Ernest distributed 
be able to plead that he was unadvised aad unwarned. 80 | condescendingly among the fathers of their future wives, and 
before retiring to his rest that night, Humphrey Statham sat | away the 8 went to Bombay, the victims paying the 
down and wrote to his friend a full account of his visit, with | carriage half-way. They then sent the invoices and bills of 
a candid statement of the fears and reflections which the pre-|lading to their fraudulent agent in India, who on the 
sence of such a man as Wetter in Alice Claxton’s household | arrival of the goods threw them into the market, and sold 
had aroused in him. them at once for anything they could get. And all this time 

“ To you,” he said, “to you who bave nothing in your life|the Firm kept up around of parties and ba!ls; and their 
to repuir, all this may seem very strained; but I, whv have|picnics to the gardens outside the town, at which they had 
passe par la, and have failed to save one whom I might have | usually Egyptian dancing-girls and jugglers to amuse the 
saved, know what a sting @ failure may come to mean for all | guests by their skill, became quite famous. 
the days of a mav’s life.’ While all this tissue of rascality was weaving, Vauler and 

“ Nothing in my life to repair!” cried Martin Gurwood, | Ernest had the good sense never to quarrel, and always took 
after he had read the letter, clasping his hands above his|every opportunity of praising up each other to the world as 
head. “Great Heaven, if there were but any place for re-| sharp men of business, and delightful dashing fellows. Even 
pentance, any possibility of reparation |” the beys and pachas became drawn in, so fascinating were 

1o be continued. the patriots of the new bank, so glorious were their wines |— 
forbidden by Mahomet, but winked at by his degenerate fol- 
lowers, There was even some talk that Messrs. Vauler and 
Ernest, the rich, the enterprising glorics of Alexandria, might 
be induced to undertake the rais ng a new loan to help to 
in away some of the viceroy’s debts. Even some native 
ladies of rank gave them audience. 

Thus, acertain amount of knowledge of human nature, 
combined with the — corruption of Egyptian society, 
and the ease of ‘bribing every one, froth the highest to the 
donkey-boy, enabled these two impudent swindlers to dazzle 
and cheat all classes with whom they came into contact. At 
last the time seemed ripe fur the rascals’ last coup. In twelve 
months they’ had established confidence among all business 
men, and they commenced simultaneous work with three 
months’ bills, aided by their auxilidry firms in Alexandria. 
Berlin, Vienna, and Puris, having prepared the way by small 
orders, which they only met at the end of the three months, 
and which gavé them the real credit they needed. The next 
three months they spent in renewed hospitalities, to which 
the beys and pachas came without scruple. The two partners 
were by this time engaged to about eight Alexandrian beau- 
ties each; but as these Jew and Greek merchants had each 
cliques of their own, the treachery of false Herr Vauler and 

dious M. Ernest remained for a long time undiscovered, 
henever the sixteen fatbers-in law met, and demanded that 
the firm instantly lead their sixteen daughters simultaneously 
to the altar, a fracas, as country newspapers Call a disturbance, 
was inevitable. 

In the meantime the Firm prepared to play their final 
card, and sweep the table and decump. They issued orders 
—urgent orders—for vast consignments—cottons and calicoes 
from Manchester, cloth from Leeds, coals from Newcastle— 
goods, indeed, from every large town in England. They also 
sent for silk from Lyons, champagne from Rheims, brandy 
from Chsrente, and costly bronzes aud clocks from Puris. 
Orders were, i addition, distributed freely in Vienna, Berlin, 
Trieste, Smyria, and Constantinople. The goods arrived 
ladies in the town; and many acap was set at them. In a|2¢arly all at the same tine. They had calculated the bills 
month, M. Vauler was courting at we same time at least half | Would fall due the week they left. While waiting for the 
adogen of the daughters of the richest merchants of. the |800ls from Burope, to pass the time they bought up all) and French. 
place. The rascals were daring in their plans. Tbe small | @vailable in the square of, Alexandria, and paid for! Taking my friend Wilkinson with me, disguiséd asa Be- 
sui they had with them they deposited for afew days by |them With bills for six months. These latter goods they}douin, and blacking myself as an African from Barbary, 1 
turns in every bank of Alexandria, §o on the siage a few | secretly sold to the Jews of Cairo and Alexandria, half Of | started by the Austrian night steamer for Beyrout. Wita 
“ supers” march round and round, and appear and reappear, | Wom paid in teady cash ; and in this way the rogues realised | my hair greased, and armed with a big knife, a revolver, & 
and pass for a large and almost innumerable ‘army, They |‘bousands. When the goods from Europe arrived, the Firm, | war-club, and a battle-axe, I looked sufficiently formidable. 
began by a few real purchases, which ef paid for in ready | following Alexandrian “custom, sold everything from tbe| Por in that country men go armed: in the same boat there 
cash, in order to spread a belicf that all their transactions |i2voices, being’ very particular about reody money. This} were Aleppo men carrying swords and targets, anil no one 
were to be bona and prompt. Five or six confederates, | done, #8 the place was getting hotter daily, the Firm scraped | wondered at my wieldy equipment. On arriving at Bey- 
several of whom resided in Puris, sent them constantly very |¥P all they could, ch names with some refugees from | rout we kept very quiet, for fear of alarming the thieves 
large orders never to be executed, and sham notes for pay- | Sytia, and few from Alexandria. The game was over, the| or their friends. “We went first to the offices of the diffe 
ment drawn on other confederates, They then received | ast card played, the table swept, and the room deserted. rent steamers, to make inquiries for certain friends we 
from Marseilles with much solemnity several boxes of old| The final tableau was not unworthy of such acareer. The} pretended to have expected by the last boat. While en- 
jron, which they pretended to be specie, and on which they | 20ble pair fia. asplendid ball the night of their hegira;|tering the port, we had notice! another steamer nearly 

aid the usual freight. They also showed every one sham| Win¢ flowed in fountains; two bands discoursed most elo-|ready to start, which we heard was the vessel going 10 

nvoices from Puris, Vienna, and other places; and talked | quent music; the sixteen future fathers-in-law were all there, | Cyprus; so we felt there was no time to lose, and posted 
largely of their extensive transactions in Manchester, Liege, | he sixteen futuré brides glowered on each other, and each /io and fro more like madmen than decent thief-takers. 
and Paris goods. In this way they fa hold of various con- | one exerted all her fascinations to fix the Firm for the|[y every office we entered we felt we might come upoa 
signments of whiskey, brandy, and beer ordered by their |§reatest number of dances, An hour or two after midnight, | our men; and we were ready to pounce upon them. In 
European confederates, and gave them away to the friends|® quiet brougham drove up to the door of the swindlers’| one bureau the agent was counting out gold (the money 
who visited their offices. palace; andthe Firm, leaving the ball-room in full spin,| paid for goods shipped); I suppvse I leoked very wild as 

Their suites of rooms, in a house fit for a palace, were |Stole away and-embarked on board a steamer bound for){ entered, pulling out my kurfe without thinking what I 
hung with silk and damask, and the floors adorned with the | Cypras, city of love and wine. The report at first was that) was doing; for directly he saw me the good bourgeois 
most rich and velvety of carpets. There were showy oii-| they had quietly gone to Cairo on sudden business; but one| gave a frightened stare, and, without giving me any ace 
paintings on the walls, and singing-birds hung at every | Of their confederates, dissatisfied with his pay, soon betrayed | swer, jumped fiom his stool, broke a passage through the 
window. Musical snutf-boxes were chiming and tingling at their real flight, window, and leaped into the garden like a harlequin. He 
all hours; and, in the intervals of business, Vauler played 
brilliant reminiscences of Rossini on a £120 grand piano, 
which he had secured at an auction soon after his arrival, 
and instantly paid for by a cheque. A game of cards for 
high points occasionally served to wile away the half-hour 
between a commercial transaction and a champagne lunch. 
In a word, three months sufficed to secure to these dashing 
swindlers the reputation not only of being the most elegant 
and charming of the marriageable men of Alexandria, but 
also of being the wealthiest men in all Egypt. Their success 
was complete ; ‘and, seeing the impression they had made by 
their extravagant hospitality and sham business transactions, 
they soon yrew more daring, and laid themselves out for 
grauder operations. 

They began to show the sham orders from their confede- 
rates lo everybody in their own way of business, to see who 
would execute them cheapest, and to prove the bona fide 
nature of their transactions.. Their gulls regarded tiem as 
millionaires, In the meantime they were most hospitable to 
their dupes and business men of all classes. They gave a 
ceaseless round of breakfasts, balls, and soirees. The choicest 
Wines and the most exquisite French dishes seemed always 
ready ut their oftices, Their consumption of wine became, 
indeed, so notorious, that the agents of the leading. wine 
merchants of France and the Rhine forced wines u them 
at \wo years’ credit; and they gave the ordera each 
evident reluctance, that the jew hearing it came next, 


mee met okendtrers wes? a 


them, and told them they had been justly punished for put- 
ting such false confidence in two tricky adventurers, who bad 
gulled half the city with a little mock politeness and sham 
jewellery. Even the biggest rascal, wnen he has suffered, 
flies at once to the police. The police could not refuse their : 
help, even to the undeserving, so I promised to do whatI 

‘ 





could. The Jews and the sixteen fathers-in-law overwhelmed 
me with communications of their losses; one blame¢ the 
others for having introduced the rascals, and declared that 
they were responsible. 

y first step was to go to different foreign consuls, and get 
them to sign a general warrant empowering me to arrest 
Vauler and Ernest wherever I could lay my hands ou them. 
I felt sure that, as the swindlers could neither of them speak 
Arabic, they must have obtaiaed some one else’s passports, 
and have left for some place in the Levant under native 
names. Now I had not been chief inspector for nothing. I 
had by me a monster roll of all the murderers and thieves in 
Alexandria. I knew all their haunts, and the very places to 
find them there. I had never removed a policeman from his 
beat except for dishonesty or cchnivance, and I held each 
policeman responsible for all that happened on his beat. I 
instantly summoned eighteen hundred of the worst rascals in 
the infamous city to-appear before me at a certain place and 
hour. What an army of Satan! what foreheads! what 
squints! what mouths! what demure, what defiant villany! 
There were men there who would have murdered their own 
fathers for a shilling, and their mothers for half a crown. I 
had previously been to the passport office, and taken down 
the names of all natives who had recently left Alex:ndria by 
sea or land. I called the list over, and came at last to the 
names of two Jews, who at once answered, although their 
passports had been made out for Beyrout. 

“Gacorb and Demethriani—that will do,’ I said. “ These 
are the two fellows I want; the rest I dismiss to their busi- 
ness, regretting that so many honest and worthy gentlemen 
should have been inconvenienced by two rascals.” 

Off the scurvy regiment trooped. The two Jews then de- 
clared to me that they had lost their passports, and were 
afraid to apply for fresh. They did not like to confess to me 
that they had sold them to the firm. This was all I wanted. 
I afterwards found that a Wallachian Jew, one of the worst 
class of Oriental Jews, had purchased the passports. I had 
known this fellow before, as ready to do anything for money, 
and living by secretly buying and selling young Abyssinian 
slaves, whom he kept hidden in cellars. I should, then, find 
the Firm for certain at Beyrout, Damascus, or Cyprus. 

My plans were soon arranged, and were based on some 
knowledge of the East. I began by drawing largely on my 
imagination; and going to a printer in the great square of 
Alexandria, I drew up a placard in English, arabic, Italian, 





A PIECE OF DECEPTION. 
BY AM EX-DETECTIVR 
IN TWO PARTS.—PART 1HE FIRST. 


Many years ago, Alexandria was a refuge for half the 
runaway swindlers, robbers, and assassins of Europe, It wus, 
in fact (:be viceroy will pardon the strength of the expres- 
sion), the sink of all the rascality of the Eastern and Western 
worlds. 

Among the rogues and escrocs who made Egypt the land 
ot their adoption, two scoundrels My en dw my 
attention. These persons (the one of , the other of 
French extraction) were both gentlemen in appearance and 
conversation—chevaliers d’industrie by trade. The former, 
James Vauler, was a converted Practen Jew; the latter, M. 
Ernest, had lived several years in Paris, and claimed French 
protection. What the Prefect of Police in Paris thought of 
these two worthy men I never heard, but I strongly suspect 
that a change of climate had become necessary for their 
health. It soon became certain to me that they had taken 
high degrees in the ae schools of Paris, Berlin, and 
Vienna. Vauler was a pink-and-white man, with glossy 
black scented whiskers, and large dark eyes, full of a smiling 
and false frankness ; Ernest, a sallow little maa, had a keen, 
sharp glance, and a smart, alert, business-like manner. They 
were both great talkers, and sang in afervid semi-operatic 


‘way. 

Tire arrived from Paris via Marseilles. The first glitter 
of their diamond rings secured them credit, and produced a 
general impression that commercial magnates of enormous 
wealth and immaculate — had arrived to give a new 
impetus to the trade of Alexandria. They, Arcades ambo, got 
invited to one or two places, their shallow accomplishments, 
and the fluency with which they spoke French and Italian, 
soon making them the talk of all the marriageable young 


took me for a murderer come to kill him and seize the 
money. Luckily, a heap of mud behind bis own house 
broke his fall and aaved his neck. When he had changed 
his clothes and returned, he found the harmless murderer 
guarding the treasure so foolishly abandoned. 

Two hours after the bills had been posted up, as I was 
on my way to M. Lesseps the French Consul’s, I was as 
tonished to find a crowd in the street dragging along some 
unfortunate wretch. I passed through the mob, and, to 
my delight, found one of my men. It was Vauler, one of 
my birds; and, like a true sportsman, [ ran to take bim 
from the dogs. They had a halter already round his neck, 
and one side of his face was bleeding; for the barber who 
had been shaving off his whiskers, to prevent his bein 
recognised, had been frightened by the arrival of the mob, an 
had removed only one whisker, and cut the man’s cheek ia 
doing that. There he was, forlorn, stunned, with one whis- 
ker on and the other off, looking a most deplorable object. I 
threw away the rope, silenced the donkey-men and boys by 
insisting on his first having a trial, and then took him to th¢ 
French Consul’s, where I got an order enabling me to $e 
him to the local prison. I had bagged one and now [ wanted 
the other. ed 

I found him at last, still on board the steamer. The ani- 
mal was snug in bed in his cabin, reading a novel of the 

oger Dumas, and with a bottle of port wine by his side. 

‘he moment I told him my name, produted the handcuils, 


PART THE SECOND. 


The news fell on Alexandria like the news of Sedan on 
Paris. From the viceroy to the poorest donkey-boy, a 
one was “ struck with the thunderbolt of amazement.” e 
must be. ppiioeed recurring to Oriental metaphor. The 
news tbat Vauler and Ernest had gone, gone too with £105,- 
000, flew like lightning from country house to country house. 
Faces turned pale, jaws fell, hands shook. The sixteen fu- 
ture futhers-in-law tore their hair and vos hysterically ; 
the sixteen future brides fainted right off; and when they 
came-to, screamed violently, and went off again. The women 
tan about the streets crying; old Arabs almost wrenched off 
their top-knots, by Which the angels were to carry them up 
to heaven, and shouted for their seventy F yy savings. 
Hundreds, of gulls declared there was no pro& of the flight, 
ané crowded into the house to see the piano, the oil-pictures, 
the singing-virds, the musical snuft-boxes, and returned home 
reassured. I and the sixteen fathers-in-law started at once 
for Cairo, to see if the Firm was there. We leaped on seven- 
teen donkeys the moment we arrived at Cairo, and gal- 
loped to the house. My sixteen companions nearly fell from 
their.dobkeys when the black servant who came to us said 
eens Were not there, and that all the furniture had just 

taken away. -He-bad at first refused to let it go, telling 
the men who came for it that his masters were no bankrupts, 
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and ordered him to at up and go on shore with me to the 
Prassian Consul, the French captain and the officers, all of 
whom he had bribed, got out and protested against the vio- 
Jation of hospitality, and insult offered to the French flag. 
The engineer, who had been drinking, was especially indig- 
naut, and ran for his double-barrel gun. I had to address the 
angry crew. I told them that I had not come to insult any 
flag, but to arresta man who had stolen the savings of the 
widow and the orphan. I was sure they would not lend 
their Hag to conceal such a villain; and then, to prove that I 
had the sanction of their own consul, I called the janissary 
of the French Consulate. He deposed to the authenticity of 
my mission. — I then asked for some water, and washed the 
disguising co.or from my face and hands. This quite satis- 
fied my opponents. The engineer put away his gun, the 
captain asked me to take wine, and I returned on shore, 
handed over the thief to his consul, and determined to return 
to Alexandria as soon as possible. 

On my way back from the cage in which I had locked m 
two birds, I met my friend Wilkinson, tired and dispirited. 
He was looking for me. He would not at first believe my 
success; and, when we returned to the prison, borrowed a 
lantern of a Turk, to go in and look at my captives. He 
spoke to them, and was satisfied. He returned in raptures, 
an declared that such a capture had never been so success- 
fully effected. 

‘The news of the arrest had reached the city before me, and 
I found the populace aware of my success. The moment we 
entered the harbor, and the name of the vessel had gone up 
on the Rassakhan signal-staff, a vast crowd poured down to 
welcome me. The city had never known such a commotion 
since the battle of Aboukir. Most of the people were glad; 
but some of the swindlers’ accomplices were sfraid of the 
confessions they might make, and the secrets they might dis- 
close. Every one, pleased or not, wanted to see the two men 
brought in chains. Nota door or window, from the Custom- 
house to the great square, but was crowded with friends or 
foes of Vauler and Ernest. The Arab rabble screamed and 
shouted at the discomfiture of the wretches who had robbed 
the widows and orphans. The traffic of two miles of streets 
was entirely stopped as we passed. The women from the 
balconies cast down on me rose-water and flowers, and near 
the square some fervid enthusiast tossed ne a small gold 
chain and a string of gold pieccs. The delight at the deteat 
of the impostors was great and irrepressible. The French 
and Prussian Consuls claimed their precious subjects, and-the 
brief trial soon took place—Ernest_being sentenced to cigh- 
teen months’ and Vauler to five years’ imprisonment. They, 
however, still had money, and they brought such influence 
to bear that in a few months, somehow or other, the impris- 
enment was commuted to simple banishment.— Cassell’s. 


—_—_ so 
A DASHING EXPLOIT. 


When the Revolution of 1830 set in, Alexandre Dumas, 
then a very young man, and seeing nothing in life but one 
series of tableaux, tonk hts share in the more stirring scenes in 
the capacity of a skirmisher. He tells the whole story in his 
memoirs, and his account seems an anticipation of the best 
ee of Rabagas. But his narrative of his expedition to 

issons to seize some powder will be found one of the most 
stirring bits of adventure in modern times. 

He had heard Lifayette say that if the king were to ad- 
vanve on Paris there would be no powder to meet him with. 
Alexandre conseived a bold scheme, and proposed to the 
general to set of for Soissons—a town he well knew—and 
svize on the magazine there. Lafayette laughed at the idea, 
but consented to give him a pass to General Gerard, to which 
Dumas coolly added, “and we recommend his scheme to 
you.” Fron Gerard he, with some difficulty, obtained a re- 
quisition addressed to the authorities of the town for the 

owder. In this he ingeniously interpolated the words 
‘ minister of war’—a rank which no one but himself bad 
conferred on the general. With this official document he 
returned to Lafayette, and persuaded the old patriot to write 
him a sort of let'er of introduction to the citizens of Svissons, 
recommending them “ Alexandre Damas, one of our com- 
batants,” as a fit and proper person to whom they should 
hand over the powder. Then our hero—for such he was on 
this occasion—prepared himself for as spirited and dramatic 
an adventure as can be found in the books of romance. 

It was about three o’clock in the afternoon of the 30th of 
July, 1830. As he was hurrying away, he met a young 
painter named Bard, who was only nineteen. He asked him 

to join. The other agreed with alacrity, and Alexandre 
sending him back for his double-barrelled pistols and his 
horse, set off himself in a cabriolet for Le Bourget, then the 
first post on the road to Soissons, and which has since ob- 
tained such a disastrous notoriety. Arrived there, he exhi- 
bited his Lafayette and Gerard letters to the post-master, 
and demanded a chaise and horses for his mission. The 
post-master was friendly, and even empresse, and supplied 
him at once with what he asked. He went out to buy some 
pieces of calico—red, white, and blue—which were sewn 
into a tricolor flag tixed to a broomstick, which latter was 
tied on to the chaise. With this ensign they started, in hopes 
of getting to Svissons about midnight. The postmaster 
shook his head, but, as he sagaciously remarked, “ so many 
miracles had been performed during the last three days that 
it might be possible.” As they uurried through the various 
Villazes the flag caused the greatest excitement. His fellow- 
traveller, delighted, declared that all was going splendidly, 

* but that they ought to have some sort of cry.” ; 

“Shout away, then,” said Dumas, “and while you are 
shouting I'll take some sle p.” 
The only difficulty was what was to be the ery, and with 
sone hesitation the now well-worn and tattered “ Vive la 
Republique” was decided on. Accordingly, the young 
painter, his head out of the window, and his flag waving, 
roared on. Qa the high road they met achaise going to. 
rom and a traveller of some fifty years old asked for 
‘Ss. 
“The Louvre is taken; the Bourbons fled; Provisional 

Government established—vive la Republique!” the excited 

painter poured out. The gentleman fifty years old scratched 

his ear, and continued his journey. For the nex: stage they 
had an old postilion, who persisted in guing at a steady trot, 
and at every remonstrance, answered doggediy, “ Leave it all 
to me, A man knows his own business best.” Dumas at 
last from the chaise window laid on the backs of the horses 
with a stick. and made them gallop. Ina rage the man 
pulled up, swore he would unyoke his beasts, and actually 
proceeded to do so. Dumas fired at bim with blank cartridze 
and so scared him that he rolled on the ground in terror. 

Alexandre then put on the huge posting-boots, and, mount. 

ou galloped on to the next post. They soon reached the 

old familiar Villera-Cotterets—the whole town, as may well 


‘}answer. “ The flag-staff,’ as Dumas says, “ had no: political 


appearance of the chaise with the tricolor-and the excited 
Alexandre Dumas. Late as it was, every house poured out 
its inhabitants, who rushed to the pot-house. A thousand: 
eager questions were put to him—what did it mean, this flag 
and the guns? He knew all the townspeople, and told the 
story of the last few days. It was insisted that he should 
stay a short time, and have something to eat, and he was 
carried off to the house of an old friend, where a hasty supper 
was got ready. A number of old companions, who had been 
boys when he was in the little town, gathered round, listen- 
ing eageily as their old friend declaimed and recounted be- 
tween every mouthful. As he dashed in for them, which he 
could do admirably, vivid ske,jches of these thrilling scenes, 
the rustics listened with delight and wonder; but when he 
came to explain the object of his present expedition—* when 
T announced that I meant to capture, single-handed, all the 
powder that was in a military town, containing 8,000 
inhabitants, and a garrison of 800 men”—they looked 
at him doubtfully, and thought he was crazed. This was, of 
course, welcome to Alexandre, who always delighted to put 
himself in a theatrical attitude, and be the centre of a dra- 
matic situation. He turned to his companion Bard : 

% What were my words when proposing this expedition to 
you ? 

“ You asked,” was the reply, “ was I inclined to get myself 
shot with you.” 

“ And what do you say now ?” 

“ That I am ready still.” 

All were confounded at such gallantry. One of his friends 
now stepped forward, and offered to get him into Soissons, 
as he had a friend at the gates. Then Alexandre, always 
anticipating his D’Artagnan, raised his glass, and drank to 
his own return to them on the next evening. “ Have dinner 
ready,” he called to the host, “ for twenty people, and it is to 
be exten just the same, whether we are alive or dead—here are 
two hundred francs.” The other answered he might pay on 
the morrow. “ But if Ishould beshot?” “ Then I shall pay.” 
A shout arose, “ Hurrah for Cartier!” Dumas drank off his 
wine, and, we might add, the act-drop fell. 

It was now about eleven o'clock. he horses were put to, 
the chaise was waiting, and the bold trio,, Dumas, Bard, and 
Hutin (who was to pass them through the gates), drove away 
on their daring expedition. By one o’clock they had reached 
the gates of Soissons, through which they were allowed to 
pass, “ the door-keeper little dreaming,” says Alexandre the 
great, “that he was admitting the Revolution.” 

They went straight to the house of Hutin’s mother, where 
their first business was the manufacture of a huge tricolor 
flag. She contributed her blue and red curtains, with a 
tablecloth, and all the women of the household were set to 
work to sew the pieces together. By daybreak the task was 
completed. The pole, of course, gave no trouble, as the one 
from which the Bourbon white flag was floating would 


opinions.” 

The plan they bad arranged was really Quixotic in its ex- 
travagance, and indeed seems almost incredible. Making all 
allowance for Dumas’s bomhast, it will be seen that at the 
most he has only been guilty of the novelist’s exaggeration ; 
and though at thes time the story of the adventure was all 
but scouted, it could not be disproved in its facts, which are 
given with the most minute details of dates, names, and 
places. It was settled that Bard and Hutin were to take the 
tag and contrive to get into the cathedral under pretence of 
seeing the sun rise from the tower. If the sacristan made 
any resistance he was to be flung over the parapet. Then 
having dragged down the white flag, and set the tricolor 
floating from the tower, Bard was to hurry on to lend his aid 
to Dumas, who would be engaged at the powder magazine. 
Such was the dashing plan of these three men. 

They started at daybreak, and Dumas made his way to the 
Fort St. Jean, where a small pavilion, close to the gateway, 
was used as the magazine. He dared not attempt the gate, 
but stealing round, climbed up the wall cautiously, and took 
® peep into the fort. He saw two soldiers bury hocing ina 
little garden at the corner. He let himself down again, 
looked over at the distant cathedral, He saw distinctly 
against the sky a dark outline of some curious figures; then 
the white flag, after being tossed about in an extraordinary 
fashion that could not have been owing to the wind, finally 
disappeared, and the tricolor took its place. Now was the 
moment: his companions had done their part. He slung his 
double-barrelled gun about him, and began to climb the 
wall. When he got to the top he saw the two soldiers star- 
ing with wonder at the strange flag on the cathedral, then, 
cocking both barrels of his gun, he leaped down and stood 
before them. One was named Captain Mollard; the other 
Sergeant Ragou. He advanced on them, presenting his 
piece, and made them a* courteous bnt hurried speech, ex- 
plaining who he was, and his errand. ‘He was Monsieur 
Alexandre Dumas, son of General Dumas, dc. He came in 
the name of General Gerard to demand tiie surrender of the 
powder, and there was his order signed by the general, which 
he presented with one hand, ard holding his cocked gun in 
the other. The pair were much taken back, and knew not 
what to do, when the colonel, D’Orcourt, who wasin com- 
mand, was seen approaching. The matter was explained to 
him, and after many courteous phrases, a treaty was arranged, 
by which the three officers promised their neutrality, and en- 
gage to keep within doors. Thus the powder magazine 
would seem to have been captured by Dumas single-handed. 
It has the air of a very brilliant achievement, and the picture 
of the hero alone in the fort, his finger on the triggers of his 
gun, courteously but firmly controlling his three opponents, 
is a most dramatic scene. When writing the account of his 
adventure, from which we take these particulars, however, 
Dumas forgets that in the official report, furnished to the 
Moniteur twenty-three years before, he had stated that three 
of his friends were waiting at the gate. 

Thus successful, he opened the gate and found his friend 
Bard. To him he handed over the charge of the maguzine, 
and went away to deal with the commandant of the font, 
Liniers. He found this officer just risen, and discussing the 
news of the sudden appearance of the flag on the cathedral. 
Dumas laid down his gun at the door, introduced himself, 
and made his demand for an order to remove the powder. 
The other declined to acknowledge General Gerard’s order, 
and said that there was scarcely any powder in the magazine. 
The commandant seemed, in fact, rather amused, and smiled 
scornfully when Dumas answered that the party at the maga- 
zine were his prisoners. Alexandre replying that he would 
go back at once and bring proof under their hand that the 
powder was there, made his bow, and retired. He flew back, 
found that he was right, and returned presently with satis- 
factory proof that a large quantity of powder was in the 
magazine. But’ when he reached the commandant’s office he 
fourd that the party had been.increased during his absence, 
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colonel of the Engineers; were there, in full uniform, and 
armed. The commandant addressed him in a sort of banter- 
ing tone, telling him that he had sent for these officers, who, 
with him, were in command of the town, in order that they 
might have the pleasure of hearing M. Dumas explain bis 
mission. The young man saw that boldness was his only 
resource, and coolly told them that he had been engaged by 
Lafayette to bring the powder to Paris, or to lose his life, 
and that he insisted on the commandant handing over that 
powder tohim. The officers passed on Gerard’s order from 
one to the other with a sort of smiling contempt. 
‘And so,” said the commandant, in the same tone—“ so, 
single-handed, Monsieur Dumas—I think you sald that was 
your name—you propose to force me to do this. You see 
that we are four,” 
The young man saw that matters were coming to a crisis, 
and took a prompt resolution. He stepped back, pulled bis 
double-barrelled pistols from his pockets, and presented them 
at the startled party. “ You are four,” he said, “ gentlemen. 
But we are five. that order be not signed in five seconds, 
I give you my word ot honor I will blow your brains out, 
beginning with the commandant’s there!” 
Lod owned he felt a little nervous, but he was deter- 
mined. 
“ Take care,” he went on; “I mean what I say. Iam go- 
ing tocount. One—two—three——” 

At this critical mcment a side door was flung open, and a 
lady flung herself among them in a paroxysm of alarm. 
“ Agree! agree!” she cried. “ Oh, this is another revolt of 
the negroes! Think of my poor father and mother, whom 
they murdered in St. Domingo!” 
Alexandre owned that the lady’sa mistake was excusable, 
consideritg his own natural tint (deepened by violent brown- 
ing from the sun), and the peculiar character of heir and 
voice. But we may wonder at the insensibility to ridicule 
which could Bey him to set down such a jest at his own 
expense. (“O, mon ami, cede! c’est une seconde revolt des 
negres.”) The truth was, he was so filled with vanity, thet 
all the nicer senses became blunted, and he was even uncon- 
seious of the roars of laughter which these foolis! confidences 
produced. The commandant could not resist the entreaties 
or his wife. Alexandre declared that he bad infinite respect 
for the lady, but entreated her husband to send her away, and 
let the men finish the business, The poor commandant pro- 
tested that his self-respect must be respected. He could not 
decently yield to a single man. Alexandre then offered to 
sign a paper, to the effect that the order had been extorted at 
“the mouth of the pistol-barrel.” “Or would you prefer,” 
he added, “ that I should fetch two or three of my compan- 
ions, so that you should seem to have yielded to a more re- 
spectable force?” The commandant accepted this proposal, 
and Alexandre left him, bluntly declaring that no advantage 
must be taken of the delay or he would return and “ blow all 
their brains out,” and that the whole perty must give their 
parole of honor that they would remain exactly as they 
were. 
“ Yes, yes,” cried the lady. Alexandre made her a low 
bow, but declared that it was not her parole that he wanted, 
The commandant gave what was required of him, and Alex- 
andre hurrying away, speedily returned with two or three of 
his men, whom he placed in the court. Opening the window 
he called to them, and bade them inform the gentlemen in- 
side that they were ready to fire on them at the first signal : 
an appeal answered by the significant sound of the cocking 
of guns. The commandant understood, and going to his desk, 
wrote ont a formal order. 
After this the rest was comparatively easy. Tho magazine 
was broken opens carts were procured and loaded, and at 
about five o’clock they were outside the town, Dumas was 
so exhausted that he sank down on the grass, under a hedge, 
and fell fast asleep Roused up presently, he started on his 
jouzney, and by eight o’clock reached Villers-Cotterets, where 
they found the supper ready, which had been ordered the 
evening before. After a jovial meal they set out once more, 
and by three o'clock in the morning were close to Paris, at 
the post-house whence they had started. At nine he hud 
presented himself, with his powder, at the Hotel de Ville, 
having triumphantly accomplished the daring exploit he had 
undertaken. 
When Alexandre told this adventure, there was many a 
shrug of the shoulders and lond-scoffing laugh ; such a ro- 
mance as this was not thought worth serious refutation, as 
coming from so amusing and notorious a gasconader—-an un- 
complimentary appreciation which he owed to the incurable 
vanity which always made him set his own figure in the most 
effective and dramatic positions. But the story is perfectly 
true, abating some harmless exaggeration. It is to be found 
set forth in a modest official report addressed to Lafayette, 
published by his direction in the Moniteur of August the 9th, 
1880, and signed by Dumas and the friends who assisted him 
in the expedition. The names of the various officers whom 
he forcéd to submit to him are given at length. When the 
memoirs were published in 1853, the son of the commandant, 
Liniers, did, indeed, come forward with an indignant “ re- 
clamation,” to clear the memory of his father, who was then 
dead, but his testimony, for he wus actually present at the 
scene in the commandint’s cabinet, only confirms Dumas s 
account. The purport of the son’s letter is merely this: that 
the town was already ripe for revolt before Dumas’s arrival, 
and that when the latter returned with his friends, these were 
assumed to be chiefs of the National Guard, already known 
to be disaffected. In short, that the officer yielded not to 
Dumas, but to an overpowering force behind him. His son 
describes Dumas parading his pistols, and menacing the com- 
mandant, but declares that the presence of the four officers 
armed, and intimidated, was a fiction of the novelist. He 
admits, however, that he himself and the secretary—with 
Madame de Liniers—were present. On the whole, the ad- 
venture may he accepted in all faith, and reflects credit on 
the great raconteur.— All the Year Round. 


a 
FROM AN INDIAN VERANDAH. 


People who have never been in India are wont to take an 
exaggerated view of the disagreeables attendant upon an 
enforced confinement to the house during the daytime, such 
as most Anglo-Indians must endure in aclimate where there 
is little pleasure, and some risk, in exposure to the sun from 
9aM.to4P.M. They forget, or are ignorant of the fact, that 
Indian bungalows are built on a very diflerent pattern from 
that of English houses; that, in fact, lofty rooms and wide 
verandahs render the irksomeness of confinement tolerable, 
if, indeed, not actually agreeable, to those who have no dis- 
like for a sedentary life, or the occupations and amusements 
consequent upon such a state of existence. For many 
Anglo-Indiansg, indeed, the verandah serves the purposes of 
drawing-room, study, smoking-room, and place of exercise, 
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Malras—it is commonly festooned with creepers of various 
k nds, it is no bad coign of vantage from which to observe, 
in a lazy way, the habits of many birds, beasts, and insects 
one might scarcely notice in places less svited to meditation 
than is a shady verandah wih its easy-chairs, and those 
Cocanada cigars, that seem always a part and parcel of the 
locality. 

Let tie readcr, by some slight stretch of bis imagination, 
take a long-armed chair, elevate his feet to a level with his 
head, light a cigar, and look blankly forth at the masses of 
blossoms ard gizen leaves shutting out the glare of the 
morning sun; or oo out through the arch of foliage 
into the gardens, where Indian and English flowers are grow- 
ing side by side, and where the malya, or native gardeners, 
are »ftecting to work, while squatting on their hams, and 
holding earnest conversation with each other, Jf the reader 
his any taste for natural history, his gaze will not long be a 
blavk one. Hark! there isa chirp and a rustle in the leaves 
of the sky-blue convolvulus close at hand ; and looking up, 
lof a charming little mite of a honeybird, in his gay nuptial 
plumage of metallic black and green coat, and bright buft 
waistcoat! Poised in air, on quivering wings, we watch bim 
thrust bis slender bill into each blossom, chirping to his wife 
meanwhile, who is engaged with maternal cares in a 
murvellous nest, swinging from a twig of the passion-flower 
creeper, that covers the arch above mentioned. Mrs. Honey- 
bird is an architect of taste: the house, about the size of a 
large orange, is beautifully built of scraps of paper, dried 
leaves, wool, and feathers, so curiously woven together, that 
unless clorely examined, it would be hard to say what was its 
material, lt is fastened to the twig from which it depends 
by a cunning splice tied with fibre; and over the entrance to 
the nest, Mrs. Honeybird has evected a kind of little porch, 
sticking out at right avgles from the main structure, that 
scems intended to serve the purpose of a sunshade for the 
occupaut when sitting on her eggs; and having her tiny little 
head thrust outside, perhaps.for want of room inside, or for 
some reasons best known to herself. Her mate is the most 
devoted of husbands, He is constantly fluttering round his 
tiry wife, inquiring, doubtless, how she is getting on with 
her troubles; or sits on an adjacent spray, singing a suuill, 
but not unpleasant little tane, tor her amusement. By-and- 
by, as we uaily wateh the happy pair from the verandah, we 
sce the increasing cares of a family come upon the couple, 
when the parent birds will search the flowers with intense 
exgerness, and carry their honeyed treasures incessently to 
the youby honeybirds, who, it must be confessed, are dread- 
fu'ly voracious for their size; little Olivers, ever chirping 
* tor more.” 

But who is this grave and reverend signior that now drops, 
as it were, from the clouds, on to the carriage-drive beneath 
us, and noiselersly takes stock of our occupation, with an eye 
that gleams like a diamond, and that is brimful of cunning 
and suspi.ion? This is the Indian crow—Corous splendens, 
the naturalists call him—but more of a jackdaw than a crow, 
to judge from his size, and the grayish tint of his head and 
neck. An artful regue is Corvus, aud, though he affects to 
be thinhirg of nothing particular, it is easy to see that he has 
marked a piece of bread that bas fallen upon the verandah 
floor as bh sown: the only question is, how to annexit? We 
rai-e a hand to remove tLe cigar from the mouth, and Corvus 
ot the guilly conscience hops a coup'e of feet into the air. 
The cigar is returned again, and Corvus exhibits his renewed 
confidence by hopping on to the lowest step, We take up a 
book, and pr tend to read, but this movement Corvus regards 
with es; ecial distrust. He stret¢hes out his neck, and with 
glenming eye recounvitres the situation from every possible 
point of corvine view. He observes that there is no_pellet- 
bow about; vo handy missile with which he can be assailed, 
and hops up another step; but here, a movement of the book 
is full of dreadful significance for him, and be hops down 
aguin, We try another stratagem, and pretend to be asleep, 
Again Corvus interprets our motives, »nd hops away a foot 
or two, in contempt of cur diplomacy; but by-and-by, 
apparently struck with the excellence of our acting, deter- 
mincs to put it to the proof, and emits a loud caw, sufficient 
to awaken the who e house. Tuough much inclined to laugh 
aloud, We move Hhol—notcven an eyelid; and Corvus soon 
begins to think we are perhaps, after all, not so bad as we 
look. We hear him hopping up the steps very cautiously, 
until at last his claws resound on the polished matting, when, 
slarting up, we launch the bbok—a Hindustani one—at the 
iutrucer, but without effect. Corvus shricks out his alarm in 
a high treble caw, it is true, »nd flies off to a neighboring 
Cc suarina ree, to caw in the base clef his indignation at our 
treachery for perhaps the next half-hour or so; but he is 
bodily uninjured, and we guin notbing but the vexation of 
his incessant croakings for our trouble in attempting to 
circumvent him—ti.e rogue. : 

Now two pair of Indian robin fly into the verandah, and 
boldly light on the matting, the cocks twittering defiance at 
each ot.er, while their wives perch aloft on the rafters, 
apparcntly egging on their respective husbands to the con- 
flict. Provably all these robius bave been living as neighbors 
for some time past in harmony; but as one of the wives is 
clearly a fl rt, to judge from ner brisk and lively actions upon 
the rafter, it is likely that she attracted her friend's lord and 
master more than was deemed proper by that lady; at least 
eo we judge the causes leading to the combat about to take 
sro ‘Lhe pugnacious cocks look very ridiculous, hopping 

vy turns furiously towards one another, but beating a retreat 

before coming to actual blows, Unlike the English robin, 
they bave their red feathers under the tail instead of on the 
bieast, and these tails they elevate constantly, with an absurd 
allectation of consequence and dignity. At last, and urged 
on by the impatient twitterings of their ladies up above, they 
are on the point of a real fight, when a rose-colored starling 
flies noisily into the verandah, and scares the whole party 
away, <o settle their ditferences elaewhere. The newcomer 
is one of a pair that builds year after year on a beam support- 
ing the verandah ceiling, and she is now busy making her 
nest, in Which labor of love the cock-bird aide her assiduously. 
There is another nest close to hers—a huge bundle of ull 
kinds of rubbish, and as large as a hat, in which aepair of 
squirrels have lately brought up an interesting family, much 
to the indignation of ths tailor, or dirzee, working crose- 
kgged in the verandah, who has lost many a roll of thread 
and useful shred or patch, that have gone to form the com- 
fortable lining of the squirrels’ house. There, indeed, is the 
Mamma +quinel carrying one of her babies in her mouth; 
and it is astonishing to observe how easily she runs up the 
creepers and along the beam with such a weight, for the 
little one is fully furred, and quite half the size of its 
mother, It is the pickle of the family, and for ever falling 
down from the beam to the ground, without apparent injury 
to itself. It must be a sore trouble to its mother, however, 
who, after every tumble, is compelled to carry it up again in 
® mouth too small for adaptation to that purpose. 
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A large caterpillar now falls from one of the topmost 
branches of the jasmine, and is immediately pounced upon 
by a wren with a long wavering tail, and a body so small as 
to render it an interesting speculation how the caterpillar is 
to be disposed of therein. t the bird—nbout the size of an 
English wren—is quite equal to the occasion: with a few 
keen strokes of her long sharp Dill, she kills the victim, and 
then, with a dexterous twist of the pee. arranges it 6 that 
the head enters her mouth ina perfectly straight line with 
the tail; one or two gulps fol'ow, and the business is done: 
caterpillar disappears into a vaalt wherein he certuinly would 
not have room to turn if alive; and Jenny Wren, with a 
hoarse “ Tweet, tweet!” of satisfaction, flies up into the 
creeper again, to search for more , or insects, and will 
swallow them as easily when found. Meanwhile, sparrows 
in numbers have been keeping up an incessant chattering, 
flying into the rooms, and sadly dirtying the knick-knacks 
scattered about therein. Sparrows are the pest of Indian 
bungalows, and it is almost impossible to get rid of them, 
supposing the little torments to take a fancy to any particular 
house. In many Indian bungalows, the ceiling is covered 
with a coarse cloth that is whitewashed, and between this 
and the rafters the sparrows delight to build, as also to 
squabble and fight after the manner of sparrows dur.ng the 
pairing season. They readily eat hules in this ck th—which 
is commonly half rotten with ave and whitewash—with their 
sharp, stout bills; and once they get inside, it is almost 
impossible to get them out again. We have many a time 
proclaimed a ue against sparrows, and shot them by 
dozens, we have also poisoned them in numbers, but all in 
vain! No sooner is one colony destroyed than another takes 
its place, so that at last the unhappy householder has to be 
content to endure a nuisance that it is idle to attempt to put 
an end to with either gunpowder or strychnine. Talking of 
this poison, reminds one of rats; and see! there is a fine fat 
tield-rat sneaking out of the thick arch of passion-flower at 
the entrance to the garden, bent, no deubt, upon a dish of 
early peas, that we are raising at no little trouble and ex- 
pense, Would that we bac a gun at hand. He is twent 
feet away from his hole now, and an easy shot. Ha! what's 
that? A hawk; and what aswoop too! Although suddenly 
made, the rat has avoided the first onslaught of the hawk, 
which is a fine Sores falcon, by standing on its hind-legs and 
voldly showing fight; but the latter is disposed to carry out 
the combat to its bitter end, and alighting, hops over and 
over the rat, in vain seeking to dig its clawsinto him. At 
first, the rat has the best of it, plucking out feathers frum the 
falcon’s thighs at each attack; but in a few moments he 
becomes evidently bothered by the persistence of his enemy, 
us well as the heavy strokes of his wings, and seeks to make 
a desperate rush to his retreat among the passion-flowers. A 
fatal error! The trivmphant faleon seizes the opportunity, 
ind the rat too, and bears Whiskerandcs, struggling and 
squeaking, away to his dining-room, which it on the top of a 
huge rock half a mile away. ,This little incident has brought 
a number of birds about the house, who are in mortal terror 
of their enemy, the falcon. A flock of green paroquets rush 
sbreking from the depths of a thick pomegranate bush, 
where yo have doubtless been stealing the fruit; anJd a 
brace of ringdoves fly boldly into the creepers, preferring our 
society to that of the common enemy. A number of tame 
pigeons—as bold and familiar as the sparrows—sweep through 
the verandah with a rush of many wings; and it is some 
little time before animated nature, xs seen from our verandah, 
returns to its normal state of tranquillity again. 

Flop! we start to see a large lizard on the mat, and minus 
an inch or two of his tail, which hws broken off in the 
creature’s tumble from the rafters overhead. The severed 
tail wriggles about as if endued with distinct life, while the 
late proprietor of the phenomenon sneaks away somewha’ 
sluggishly, and as if partly stunned by his tumble. There 
are several more of his kind hunting flies and insects in 
general. about the pillars and posts, noticeably among them a 
bandsome. little fellow, having a lithe body like a snake, a 


forked tongue, and two streaks of yellow dcwn the sides of 


his. olive-green coat, The natives say that this lizard is 
pobsonous, so much 80, that its bite is dlexth within the hour ; 
but, in. point. of fact, it is innocuous, having neither poisen 
nor fangs wherewith to inflict.an injury. Not so an uglier 
customer introduced to us now by the gardener, who carries 
him dangling across a long stick. This is a young cobra the 
maly -has just killed in a large bed of petunixs, and is 
recognised ag one .of a family that bas for sume time past 


taken up. its abade in the stonework of the garden well.| M 


The Paterfamilias has been several times seen on his travels 
between our garden and another.a few hundred yards distant, 
and is described serpent nine or ten feet long. A 
in consequence of his 
feast and. fast d mye Uipetewes of all contained in 
the year,.might bave killed - -reptile many times, but 
would not avail himself of his opportunities, from super- 
stitious motives, it being a part of his religious beliet that the 
serpent very 4 in the well were in some way related to him, 
but in what degree of cousinship he could not precisely e\- 
plain. But he used to describe his meetings with the cobra 
as nip 2 auspicious events. According to his account, 
the snake knew his biped cousin right well, and would 
acknowledge the profound salaams with which he was greeted 
with a graceful motion of neck and head. The cobra would 
not move out of the path for the man, however, and as ina 
meeting of this description some one must go to the wall, the 
cobra’s cousin was that person. 

A large buftalo next claims our attention by forcing his way 
into the garden, where he begins to browse on our choice 
shrubs and flowers, The tailor sees him, and springing with 
unusual activity to his feet, runs at the animal with his best 
speed. So do all the other servants about the house, while 
we enjoy at our exse a buffulo-hunt, in which the animal 
canters ponderously about the compound, pursued by butler, 
cook, tailor, groom, and even lady’s-maid. Why all this zeal 
in our serve? Because, when the butlalo is carght and tied 
up, our zealous domestics will not let him ge again until the 
brute’s owner pays them four annag, or sixpence; and pay it 
he will, ‘or he knows that, should we pr te him in the 
pcre court for trespass and damage, we should get a much 
arger sum out of bim-~five, or perhaps ten rupees! What 
becomes of the four annas, the servants best know, It is 
probably divided among the lot, and considered a handsome 
douccur for their pains in keeping “ master’s” garden free 
from all bovine intruders. Excited spectators of the hunt 
have been our monkeys, Jacko and Judy, who have watched 
all its details with breathless eagerness, jumping up and down 
on their box, and grunting their approval or disapproval with 
each actor’s performances. Their characters are distinct, 
Judy is a sweet-tempered little thing, and a favorite with 
every one; but Jacko is a ferocious brute, without a friend in 
the world except his wife, whom, by the way, be moat cruel.y 
ill-treats. He is a truculent rogue, and if 8 native—even he 








who feeds him—should venture within the reach of his chain 
Jacko makes him pay dearly for his temerity by seizing any 
available portion of his person, and taking a bite out of it, 
Dogs, too, he abhors, and, wheu attacked by one, Master 
Jacko takes his chain in one hand, and with the other climbs 
his post until beyond the reach of danger, when, erecting all 
his fur, and causing himself to appear twice bis natural size, 
he jabbers defiance at the enemy, making hideous grimaces 
at him also. Should the dog's attention Le distracted for a 
moment, Jacko is down the pole like greased lightning, and 
up again with a like speed, but not betore he has extracted a 
handful of hair from some ‘ender part of the dog, who, on 
his part, looks absurdly angry.and foolish under the treachery 
to which he is thus subjecied. In van poor Judy tries to 
soften her lord’s vile temper by fleaing his cout with the 
greatest assiduity. Even in suc. blissful moments as these, 
some villainous thought will cro-s Jacko’s mind, when, with 
furious and guttural grunts, he will rush open-mouthed upon 
the partner of bis joys and sorrows ; #n assault that will pro. 
voke piteous squeaks from the lady thus chastiied, and a 
thrashing for Master Jacko from his master. 

About this time we note that the wall of the compound is 

ornamented by two large white vuliurcs. or scavenger-birds, 
facetiously called the * Indian turkey.” The pair are kissing 
with apparently great affection—a practice to which they are 
much given. But what Joathsome caresses must be theirs! 
It is as if nature had indulged in a sly jest at the bird's 
expense by instilling a love of csculation in its fond ugly 
person, Tradition has it, that upon a certain occasion two 
young officers newly arrivee in India, and on their way to 
join their regiment “ up-country,” mistook these birds for 
some species of edible fowl, and baving shot a number, dined 
upon them with a tolerable appetite; but then a © griff” will 
eat anything! Their repentance and disgust may be more 
readily imagined than described when they came to learn the 
hab ts and name of the “game” they had fed upon so un- 
wisely. 

But we have probably finished the couple of cheroots we 
have been smoking after our tiffin by this time; and althouvh, 
if we cared ts stop longer, we sould obtain contemplative 
amusement ad lditum, in regarding animated nature about 
us, other matters require our attention, and so for the present 
we must leave our verandah and its natural history.— 
Chambers’s Journal. 


; 
WONDERS. 
A bookcase, the great delight of my boyhood, was enriched 


with sundry volumes of the Wonderful Magazine,a work the - 


more to be ever-regretied, because its revival and continua- 
tion would be difficult, if not impossible, now. Not but that 
we have wonders too, but they are wonders of a different 
character. We have true wonders; humbug wonders; 
scientific wonders ; wonders of organic ant inorganic matter, 
despised by an amiable First Commissioner of Works; 
speculative, moral, and social won ters, undreamt of when 
that magazine appeared. ‘The marvellous periodical, true to 
its mission, gave the good, old, lasi-century wonders, besides 
whatever, startling facts or things could be raked up to the 
surface from all past time. 

This compilation of. all that was extraordinary gave, of 
course, the seven wonders of the worllin minute detail, 
including an accurate view of the Colossrs of Rhodes. 
There was Fingall’s Cave, and also the Derbyshire Peak 
Cavern; the latter under a coarser name, connecting it with 
satanic personality. There was the Cock Line Ghost; Mrs, 
Tabitha TibLets’s safe delivery of a large little family of 
rabbits; Old Parr and the C.untess of Desmond, with por 
traits—of the latter frisky cenienarian after ber climbing the 
ap ple-tree and: breaking her leg by the fall therefrom. For 
the magazine, you should know, was an “ illustrated,” with 
course engravings not devoid of vigor. There was Elwes the 
miser, Mrs. Brownrigg the apprentice-killer, and numerous 
other personages who distinguished themselves by departing 
widely from the common run of nv.n and womankind 

The serial stories—no invention of the current century— 
were Gulliver's Travels; the Adventures of Moli Flanders, 
in spite of Defoe’s genius much too realistic for modern ears 

lite; the life and Ceath of Eugene Aram, a h’story which 
Led Lytton has suvjected to the Voltairean rule «f taking 
what he wants where he happens to find it. Nor, in truth, 
is that novel the sole preduct of contemporary literature 
whose germ lremember to have noted in the Wonderful 

ne. 

Tose, if I would, turn it to the same account, for, alas, 
poor books! they are lost to me for ever, unless | coulu find 
them in the British Museum; and then they would be, not 
mine, but the nation’s. At the dis'ributien of the paternal 
chattels, the Wonderful Magazine fell not to me. Its much- 
loved volumes are now dispersed, unfortunately nobody can 
tell me where, pining, separately, on distart book-stalls, 
perhaps at the antipodes, or torn up into curl-papers for some 
dirty-faced child. Who will restore my Wonderful Maga- 
Zines? 

Didn't Sancho say, “It’s no use crying over spi't mil)” ? 
The Wonderful being gone and out of print, and most 
ussuredly past reprinting, all one can do is to wipe one’s 
eyes. hey ate hereby wiped, and strongly recommended to 
look out for another series of woncers. In short, having 
resolved to make 2 New Wondcrful Magazine for my own 
veruss], I have already commenced collecting the materials. 

© matter what they are, so they be but wonderful, 

My first contribution to my own miscellany is a wonderfully 
affectionate fish. It comes from Jacques Arayo’s Voyave 
Round the World, (Voyage Antour du M onde, par M. Jacques 
Aragu. Edition Lilusuee. Bruxelles, 1840, p. 17.) and, pra 
you mind, is the account of an eye-witness, Be it recorded, 
by the way, that the distinguished traveller, after a fit of 
sea-sickness that lasted four years, became Ulind on his retarn 
to France, and consoled his hours of darkuess by .ecalling 
what he had seen. 

“A shark!” shouted one of the sailors, all of a sudden. 
“ A shark at the stern!” And, in fact, there the monster was, 
wat*hing with his glassy eye for anything that might full 
overboard. It was a welcome episode to brenk the dead 
calm, at which the crew were Legiuning to swear witb their 
usual flowers of rhetoric. 

In no time, an iron book of the largest size is stuck into an 
enormous bit of bacen, and lowered into the sea by tackle of 
sufficient strength. Before the bait has been two minutes it 
the water, the little pilot-tish, the sbark’s provider, las frisked 
and darted to and fro, to inform his master what an easy prey 
is there. The sbark, without waiting to be inviied twice, 
turns on his back, and bites so well that the point of the hook 
comes out, red with blood, through his upper jaw. His 
struggles are unavailing; he is fairly caught. In vain dves 
he plunge and tug fiercely at the rope, His captors are too 
mavy for him; before long be is writhing on deck. But itis 
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well to approach him cautiously ; an oar stuck into his mouth 
js crunched like a straw. And the aflectionate pi ot-fish has 
pot abandoned hin. Faithful to the lord of -his choice, he 
still clings to him when hauled out of, the water, and refuses 
to quit him, even in death. 

The eaid pilot-fish, a member of the mackerel family, is a 
retty little creature about a feot long. The confiding fami- 
iarfty which subsists, from. whatever motive, between itself 
and the adult sbark,is proved by evidence beyond a doubt. 
For want of a shark to attach itself to, it will accompany 
ships during their course at sea, and that for weeks and 
months together, It is met with occasionally in Mount’s 
Bay, Cornwall, and so gets included in the list of British 
fishes; but, Mr. Couch informs us, its presence can alwa’s be 
traced to the arrival of some foreign vessel, around which it 
constantly continues. 

Nor is the shark's tenacity of lifeless extraordinary than 
jis power of attracting the pilot-fish, although one is a phy- 
sical while the other may be called a moral quality. Two 

- hours after the operation of cutting it up, the heart of Arago’s 
shark still beat so violently as to force open the hand that 
tried to grasp and hold it while the mutilated remains of the 
crreass plunged in water to keep them fresh for eating, 
showed signs of life the next day, 

Still more wonderful are the performances of another little 
fish. If true, the same Jacques Arago may well tell us that 
the sea around Guham (one of the Marianne, or Ladrone 
Islands), is even more productive than the land. Tke inhabit- 
ants make war on the finny tribes with the help of an aux- 
jliary taken from themselves, whose name our voyager un- 
fortunately forgot. It is a small fish which is kept ina 
reservoir, and tended with the greatest care. When bis edu- 
cation is supposed to be complete, the fisherman takes him 
out to sea, and turns him louse. Little fishey then mingles 
with a shoal of his brethren, the bigger the better, so long as 
they do not eat him. A’ a signal given by striking ceitain 
knocks on the bout, the intelligent pupil forthwith returns, 
bringing With him his new-made acquaintances into the net 
which is ready to receive them. 
| The nameless fish thus shows a capacity—and it is Arago 
(p. 261), not I, who is responsible for the statement—equal to 
that ot the Norfolk decoy-ducks, which really do entice wild 
fowl to their destruction. The call-ducks of the Continent, 
canards de rappel, are not decoy-ducks at all. They merely, 
by continuous quacking, arrest the attention of passing wild- 
fow], and induce them to come within range of the guaner's 
shot. The most clamorous are therefore the best, whatever 
their plumage. Colonel Hawker tells us that the call-ducks 
employed in France are partly of the wild breed; “ and 
three French ducks, like three Frenchmen, will make about 
as much nvise as a dozen English.” 

Is a fish, playing the part of a decoy-duck, more wonder- 
ful than a bird undertaking the duties of a shepherd’s dog ? 
A pair of the birds in question, the trumpeter agami, Pso- 
phia crepitans, were lately brought to Paris, from Pernam- 
buco, to replace their predecessors in the Jardin des Plantes, 
who had died out, or disappeared during the siege. Their 
presence excited, for a day or two, more curiosity than the 
trials of Communist prisoners for life or death. We are not 
informed whether an opportunity was given them of exer- 
cising their undoubted talents, which are vouched for by M. 
Isidore Geotirey Siint-Hilaire, and have been signalised for 
come time past. ‘* This bi d,” say Daubenton and Bernardin 
de Saint Pierre, “has the instincts and the fidelity of a dog. 
It will keep a troop of poultry, and even a flock of sheep, by 
whom it makes itself obeyed, although it is not Vigger thana 
hen” (but considerably taller). The wood-cut represents a 
stuck-up, long-legged creature, having a very good opinion 


of itself. M. Saint-Hilaire has seen it make itself as useful } 


in the pouliry-yard as it is snid to be in the open fields. It 
maintains order there, protecting the feeble from the strong, 
and distributing to the chickens and the ducklings food of 
which it refrains from touching a morsel itself. No creature, 

rhaps, is easier to tame, or more naturally attached to man. 

ut the propagation of chis valuable species has never been 
obtnined in the cool climate of Paris. Attempts in the south 
of France migbt be more successful. And not only has M. 
Saint-Hilaire bad personal cognisance of these facts both 
with the common and the white-winged agamis, but he 
caused them to be witnessed by the persons who attended his 
lectures, during the visits to the menagerie which concluded 
every annual course at the museum. 

One wore word about fishy wonders. “ Mute as a fish” 
mut be dropped as obsolete and, what is worse, erroneous. 
In many parts of the world fishes are Known to muke pecu- 
liar noises, which are described in some cases as being musi- 
cal. A South American fish called the“ armado” (a Bilurus), 
is remarkable fron a harsh grating noise which it makes 
when caught by a hook and line, and which can be dis- 
= when the fish is beneath the water. Very little 
bas been ascertained with respect to the means by which 
such sounds are produced, and even less about their purpose. 
The drumming of the Umbrinas in the European seas is said 
to be audible trom a depth of twenty fathoms. Tae fisher- 
men of La Rochelle assert that the males alone make the 
noise during the spawning time; and that it is possible, by 
imitating it, to take them without bait. Consequently, Mr. 
Darwin interprets those sounds aga love-call, thus attributing 
to the lowest class of the Vertebrata babits prevailing 
throughout the cther vertebrate classes, and which we kuow 
to prevail even with insects and spiders. 


There are fish (tunnies) which put their heads out of water, 
and cry like a child; which sing in chorus like a distant or- 
gan; which make noises like the creeking of a wheel, the 
rolling of adrum, the humming of atop. One fish imitates 
the lowing of a cow, another the quacking of a duck. I 
have heard wapped cutile-fish, when the tide was leaving 
them, make noises like pigs greedily eating their swill. In 
the Bay of Pailon, there are fishes culled “ musicos,” from 
their vocal accomplishments. Their performances remind 
pe. span of hymns that might be chanted in a submarine 
ciurch. 

Fish, too, can be listeners as well as executants. lian 
says that the shads appear to take pleasure in the sounds of 
Musical instruments; but if it happen to thunder when they 
are ascending rivers, they rapidly return to the sea. But 
More than that; the shad 1s fond, not only of music, but of 
dancing. Is this the remnant or the continuation of an 
ancient and deeply-rooted belief? According to Aristotle, 
as soon as the shad has heard the sound of music, and seen 
people dance, it is irresistibly impelled to imitate them; in 
doing which, it cuts capers on the surface of the water. 
Rondelet tested, at Vichy, the truth of Aristotle’s assertion, 
One moonlight night, armed with his violin, he strolled along 
the banks of the Allier. On reaching a spot where he knew 
there were fish, he struck up a brilliant waltz. The eflect 
was immediate and magical. The shads stood upright on 
their tujls, and leaped out of the water, keeping tlme to the 
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music. Nota fish invited to the fete left oft dancing as long 
as the fiddle played. 

The supernatural may fairly be taken to comprise the won- 
— I have supernatural marvels to disposs of by whole- 
sale. 

In the cemetery of the Pere Lachaise, at Paris, there is a 
granite tomb, severe and simple, striking and original, being 
an imitation of a Druidical monument, inscribed with the 
name of Allan Kardec, and raised to his memory by his dis- 
ciples. This personage (who claimed tie privilege of inter- 
rogating and conversing with the dead of all ages past as weil 
as with the world of spiritual beings) pub'ished a volume, Le 
Livre des E-prits, The Book of Spirits, which, in 1863, clai ned 
to have reached its tenth edition, expounding whut it called 
spiritism. 

The essential point of spiritism is a belief in the existence 
of spirits—a belief which most minds will accept—and in the 
communications of spirits with the visible world ; respecting 
which, cautious intellects will refrain from coming to any 
rash conclusion. The spirit-doctrine is founded on the as- 
sumption that the material world can bold intercourse at will 
with spirits or beings belonging to the invisible world. 
Adepts in spiritism rejoice in the title of spiritists. 

The Book of Spirits professes to contain nothing which is 
not the expression of the spirits’ thoughts,and which bas not 
undergone their supervision, The order and distribution of 
the contents, with some other editorial details, are all that is 
due to the favored person who received the mission to give 
them to the world. The superior spirits (with the aid of 
divers mediums) deigned—we are seriously told—to teach the 
peculiar principles of the spirit doctrine. Amongst the nu- 
merous spirits who have co-operated in the work, several 
have lived on earth at sundry epochs, when they preached 
and practised virtue and wisdom. Others do not belong, Wy 
namc, to any personave mentioned in history; but their ran 
is said to be attested by the purity of their doctrine, and their 
association with well-known venerated spirits. 

One of their editorial directions is, “ Thou shalt place at 
the head of the book the vine-braneh which we have drawn 
for thee.” A fac-simile of the spirits’ drawing is accordingly 
given. In style it resembles the sketches made by young 
gentlemen on the whitewashed walls and doors of the estab- 
lishment where they receive all the comforts of a home 
(whipping included) from seven to thirteen years of age. “It 
is the emblem of the work of the Creator. All the material 
principles which best represent the body and the spirit are 
found therein united. The branch is the body ; the juice is 
the spirit; the stones are the soul, or the spirit united to 
matter. 

“ Allow not thyself to be discouraged by criticism. Thou 
wilt meet with furious contradictors, especially among people 
interested in maintaining abuses. Thou wilt even find some 
amongst the spirits; for those who are not completely de- 
materialised often seek to scatter doubts out of malice or 
ignorance. But pursue thy way and walk in confidence. 
The time is at hand when the truth shall burst forth iu all 
directions.” 

The spirits’ charge, of which the above is an extract, is at- 
tested by the signatures of Saint John the Evangelist, Saint 
Vincent de Paul, Saint Louis, the Spirit of Truth, Socrates, 
Plato, Fenelon, Franklin, Swedenbourg, and others; and 
then, the prologue concluded, the curtain draws up, and the 
farce—I beg Allan Kardec’s ghost’s pardon—the Buok of 
Spirits begins. . 

The body of the work is a catechism, strictly after the 
Pinnock pattern, in which Kardee acts the catechist. But 
however interesting may be their answers respecting Infinity, 
Pantheism, the Properties of Matter, and other grave and 
lofty topics, the general reader will be more curious to know 
what the spirits tell about themselves. For instance: 

Have spirits a determinate, limited, and constant form ? 

“In your eyes, No; in onrs, Yes. They are, if you will, a 
flame, « light, or an etherised spark.” 

Is this flame or spark of any color? 

“ For you it varies from a dark hue to the brigbtness of the 
ruby, according as the spirit is more or less pure.” 

Do spirits employ any length of time in traversing 


pace 

“ Yes, but they travel as quick as thought.” 

Has the spirit who betakes himself from one spot to an- 
other any consciousness of the space traversed ; or is he sud- 
denlv transported to the locality whither he wishes to go? 

“Both one and the other. The spirit can take cognixance 
of the distance travel'ed ; but that distance can also be com- 
pletely effaced. It depends upon his will, and also on the 
greater or less purity of his nature.” 

Do there exist, as has been stated, worlds which serve 
wandering spirits for stations and resting-places ? 

“Yes, there are worlds specially allotted to wandering 
spirits; worlds in which théy may vomporarily dwell, a sort 
ef bivouacs or camps in which they can take their repose 
after ato. long spell of travel, which is always more or less 
fatiguing. Conceive flocks uf birds of passage alighting 
ne am island, in order to gain strength to pursue their 

urney.” 

Peter Wilkins saw something of the kind long ago, and 
described it in more entertaining style. But we have here 
two wonders rolled into one: First, that any one should have 
the hardibood to print, as serious truths, such a tissue of ab- 
surdities; and, secondly, that, in 1863, people have been found 
to believe in and patronise the author of the said absurdities 
What a relief to know that there are real wenders to which 
we can return after our disgust at those connected with 
spiritist philosophy ! 


It is not by doubling a thing that you always increase its 
power or its intensity. You may overdo it as often happens. 
Two negatives, in the English language, make, not a stronger 
negative, but a positive. And two transparencics may make 
an opacity. Not to be obscure myself, it will happen in this 
wise: 

White sunlight, we know, is composed of colored rays. 
Now there are transparent substances which will allow some 
only of those colored rays to pass through them, while they 
stop the rest. Look through a piece of red glass, and every- 
thing you see through it will appear colored red, because the 
glass stops all rays except the red ones, which only strike 
your eye. 

Lay down the red glass, and take a piece of green glass, 
Look through it, and everything will appear green. But red 
and green xre called complementary colors, because, mingled 
together, they produce white. Place, then, a piece of trans- 
parent green glass upon a piece of transparent red glass, and 
you will have obscurity more or less complete, according to 
the intensity with which the glass is tinted. Tie explana- 
tion is obvious. As the red glass refuses all rays except the 
red ones, and the green glass arrests all rays except the green 














ones, and us those two colors contain all the elements which 
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constitute white light, darkness 18 ‘the necessary con- 


sequence. 

‘his also shows that the color of objects is merely a reas 
tive, and not an absolutely inberent, quality. It depends en- 
tirely on the circumstances in which the light they receive is 
produced, and on their power of reflecting certain rays and 
their inability to reflect certain other rays. A body which 
reflects all the rays of sunlight, is white. The bedy which 
a only some of them, is red, blue, or yellow, as the case 
may be. 

t his is curious enough ; but the wonder is that sound pre- 
sents somewhat similar phenomena; which is taken as a 
confirmation of the Yelief that both sound and lizht are pro- 
duced by waves of andulations, Jt is a fact that, by making 
mote noise, you do not necessarily get louder sounds, ~ Two 
sounds combined may make silence. Not only is the extinc- 
tion of sound by sound preside, but Doctor Tyndall shows 
how it may be done, and cives the reasons for that extras 
ordinary result. It is entirely an affair ot waves, 

In the case of water-wavis ; when the crests of ene set of 
waves coincide and unite with the crests of another set of 
waves, higher waves will be the result of the comt ination of 
those two gets of waves, But when the crests of one set of 
waves coincide or fall in with the hollows or furrows of the 
other set, the water will be smoothed or levelled; the two 
sets of waves will wholly or putly destroy each other, This 
mutual destruction of two sets of waves is called, by the 
scientific, Interference, 

We can conceive the same thing happening with waves of 
sound, If, in two sets of sonorous waves, the moment of 
condensation (which corresponds Lo the crest of a water wave) 
in the ove coincides with the moment of condensation in the 
cther, the sound produced by such coincidence will be louder 
than that produced by either set of sound-waves taken 
singly. But if the condensations of the one set of sound- 
waves coincide with the rarefactions (answering to the hol- 
lows or troughs between water-waves) of the other set of 
sound-waves, a destruction, total or partial, of both sets of 
sound-waves is the consequtnce. That is, little or no sound 
is audible. The case may be illustrated by two organ-pipes 
of the same pitch placed wear each other on the seme win'l- 
chest, and thrown into vibration, They 8° influence each 
other that, as the air enters the embouchure of the one, it 
quits that of the other, At the moment, therefore, the one 
pipe produces a condensation, the other produces a rareface 
tion, The sounds of two such pipes mutually destroy each 
ather. 

From scientific shift we to commercial wonders. Stepping 
in to gossip with @ friend who keeps a shop, where, besides 
“novelties,” you can buy such everyday utilities as blouses, 
blankets, and pabiradnem A clothes, known in that neighvor- 
hood as “ confections,” I found a commercial traveller dis- 
playing his sample patterns. The counter was covered with 
what T took, at first, for jewellery, but which proved, on in- 
spection, to be only buttons, Amazed at their variety, I tried 
to classify them into families, orders, genera, species ; but, 
giviag it up, I asked their proprietor kindly to point out 
those which he considered the most noteworthy, 

“ This modest-looking specimen,” he said, “ which we call 
an agate button, is perhaps as remarkable as any. Lt is neat, 
lustrous, you see, and of a pearly or opaline white through- 
out its Whole surface. Now, sir, we are able to sell twelve 
times twelve dozen of these white agate buttons, each pierced 
with four holes, for twenty-three sous—one franc filleen 
cenlimes (elevenpence halfpenny Englivh); that is, twelve 
dozen buttons for Jess than one penny, wite a prefit for the 
manufacturer and the retail shopkeeper. Of course I, the 
commis voyageur, must also Jive. Is it nut a remarkably 
cheap button ?” < 

“It is a wonder of cheapness!” I exclaimed. “ But—is it 
possible —” 

“ You have only to give me an order to be convinced.” 


From the above specimens, gentle reader, it will be allow- 
ed, I think, that my New Wonderful Maguziue is in the way 
of progress. 


(ee ae 
EXCESSIVE BRAIN-WORK. 


The melancholy suicide of the late Justice Wil'es has given 
occasion for much writing 6n the above su'ject, and the 
writers, one and all, seem to take it for granted that the ex- 
cessive manual labor was the indirect cause of the sad occur- 
rence. The “mental” aspect of the case is donbiless well 


worthy of our most careful attention, but we are by no means- 


sutisfied that the Judge’s mental aberration was the result 
simply of overwork.. The following facts are, we think, 
important: Justice Willes was fifty-eight years old; 1¢ was 
Hable to gout; Le bad been troubled with symtoms re - 
ferable to his heart, and was accustomed to spend a great 
part of his time in the stifling atmosphere of « Law court. 
Knowing this much, what ought we to .nfer was the condi. 
tion of his cerebval blood-vessels? And if we allow them 
to have been disecased—as in the face of these facts we 
undoubtedly must—ought we to be surprised that ‘he 
evinced symptoms of defective brain nutriion? The 
strange, altered manner, the forgetfulness and the depression 
of spirits observed in the deceased shortly befere his death, 
are among the symptoms which ate consi lured charac. 
teristic of commencing softening of the brain, and when to 
these symptoms we add the gouty history, there is Sut little 
room to doubt that thers was a definite physical cause for 
the mental condition, When we dogniuiz: about the effects 
of overwork pure and simple upon the nutrition of the brain, 
we are, we must confess it, indulging in speculation; but 
when we sas that a gouly man who his given evidence of 
heart discase has probably got diseased bloo.| vessels as well, 
(when disease of the blood vessels frequently leads te soften- 
ing of the brain.) we are dealing with every-day facts, and 
speaking well within our knowledge. Perhaps some Broca 
of the future may point out for us the exact seat of the lesion 
in those cases, and we may be able to localize the brain mise 
chief which leads to suicide, We are ready to admit that 
excessive work of an ill-nourished brain would be likely to 
increase that state of mal-nutrition, but we canvot shut our 
eyes to the fact that but for the common sequence of gout, 
atheroma, and cerebral softening, the event which las called 
forth these remarks would probably never have happened, 
Taking this view of the matter, let us ask ourselves if nedi- 
cal science could have averted the catastrophe 2? We bave no 
hesitation in saying that had the Judge been willing to im- 
plicitly follow medical advice, his fate might have been at 
least warded off for a time, if not entirely prevented, Had 
he een willing not merely to forego all wental work, bat to 
abjure everything which could in any way foster his consti- 
tutional tendencies, that state of cerebral mal nutrition which 
was the indirect cause of his death might baye been iadefl- 
nitely postponed.—London Lancet, 
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AMUSEMENTS. and in the use of new methods of construction. The Peter years would elapse before American skill, capital, and enter- 
the Great, a ship perfectly capable of steaming into Engli:h prise weuld insure for it a prosperous career. The same re- 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE—EVERY EVENING, AND ports, is a more powerful ship than any yet constructed. If | marks perta‘n, in a measure, to the extension of foreign com. 
Saturday Matinee, the Grand Spectacle of “ Le Roi Carotte.” Russia pursues her present naval policy vigorously, and| merce. A high and illiberal tariff prevents that interchange 





BOOTH’S THEATRE.— MONDAY, AND EVERY 
evening duriog the week, Mr. and Mrs. Dion Bonucicault, in * Kerry; 
or Night and Mo 


England pursies hers, such as it now is, she should never | of commodities which is so necessary for the success of a 
dare again tu send hostile ships into her waters, nor will any | mercantile marine. The expansion of the carrying trade be- 


ting,” and “Jessie Brown,” neighboring power succeed by means of her ships in keeping tween America and Europe prove incoutestably that 





Russia out. Other pewers besides Russia are building ships | under less protective tariffs the commercial exchanges of the 


WALLACK’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, MR. | capable of competing with the most powerful yet built. In) world would assume proportions as yet undreamt of even in 


Southern, in “ Our American Cousin.” 





short, while Great Britain is standing comparatively still, | this age of advanced political economy. In connection with 


FIFTH AV ENUE THEATRE.-EVERY EVENING, balf-a-dozen other powers are making the most rapid and jhese laws, the renewal ofa treaty with Canadarequires the ut- 


“The Road to R surprising advances, and, for the first time since the introduc- 


tion of armor, are surrounding her with ships more powerful, 


OLYMPIC THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, AND} both cruising and non-cruising, than even the most powerful 
Saturday Matinee, Miss Lydia Thompson, in “ Aladdin the Second.” 








she possesses. 
‘ These grim forebodings may be tinged with some slight 
7 Beh SRA Sanh. Ragin Rony _— reseutmert that Mr. Reed must feel towards the Admiralty 





for the unworthy treatment he has received at its hands, but 
WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE the subject is of such vital importance to Great Britain, that 
every afternoon and evening. it cannot be ignored or pooh-poobed on that account. The 
= - |enormous development of the military resources of the lead- 
NIBLO'S GARDEN.—MONDAY EVENING, NOV. 18,| ing European powers, involves the necessity of the British 
“Loto and Lotus.” navy defending that streak of silver, lining her shores, from 
— the effects of any coalition that may be formed against her. 
SPECIAL enterica cone. There is only one alternative and that is to establish the con- 

: * scription and make of Great Britain a nation of soldiers. 
Renae yt y+ EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes | [ndeed this idea is even gaining ground, the more s0 as it is 
casheé and information furnished, ‘The highest rates paid for Dou-| proved that ashort military apprenticeship inculcates feelings 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. of order, obedience, and discipline, that must prove useful in 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall 8t, N.Y. |after years. But in its present restricted condition, the army 


would be powerless to resist invas‘on if the passage of the 
. ALENTA ARABICA FOOD" FOR 
Biivanda rhe eet Ginsey preparation ever oeerea to the | Channel were assured, ro England must needs continue to pay 
ie. )ALEN c : PE, a moet delightful bev : . . 
= JOUN F. MENRY, Agent, § College Place, New York. |* heavy premium of insurance if her icsular position is to be 


defended and maintained. 




















Children Teething. Unfortunately in this age of inventive skill and boundless 

resources, the cost of constructing and maintaining such a 

The mother finds a faithful friend in MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING | naval force must needs form a very important item in the 
SYRUP. It ie perfectly reliable, 


nation’s expenditure, the more so as England cannot restrict 
her armaments in any one direction. She murt possess the 
SPECIAL NOTICES. most powerful ocean iron-clads, the swiftest fr.gates armed 
As the Axsion in future will be published on Friday, it is necessary | with the heaviest cannon, a flotilla of guoboats, and a ficet of 
that all Advertisements and Announcements should be handed in by | monitors for harbor defence, and so rapidly does the work of 
Tharsday afternoon at the latest, to insure insertion, transformation advance, that at the hour of need, only half 
= =—= of ber resources may be found available. - 1t is sad to see so 
much treasure wasted in this rivalry between the maritime 
7 ll E A L B I O N . nations, but England's star will grow dim indeed, when she 
cannot contest with success the supremacy of those seas now 
PERRET WHAGH, Tegtee, gleaming with the sails of a mercantile marine, equal to those 
of all the world combined. How willingly would we sce the 
more economical ideas prevailing on this subject in the 
United States, adopted by the European powers; but as it is, 
England must needs accept the situation. 
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7HE BRITISH NAVY. 


The disturbing influences arising out of the important THE RESULT OF THE CAMPAIGN. 
changes that have taken place in Europe during the last] The overwhelming defeat experienced by the Liberal-Re, 
decade, are gradually Lut surely altering the dritt of public | publican and Democratic coalition disproves, in a great mea- 
opinion in Great Britain, as regards its pelitical position in | sure, the well known axiom that Republics are always un- 
the sisterhood of nations. When the Luxembourg question! grateful, for his most zealous adherents cannot deny that the 
threatened to embroil all Europe in war, the efforts of the) popular approval of General Grant and his adwinistration 
British cabinet were severely criticised, because in the treaty | emanates rather from a feeling of gratitude for lis military 
was involved a British guarantee in common witb the other } services than from the desire to endorse in its entirety the 
Powers. In those days England appeared willing to sacrifice its | policy he has maintained during bis Presidential career. The 
prestige »s a first class European nation, if only allowed to| Republican party would be blind to the dictates of the hour 
shape its policy of cosmopolitan ideas, and to improve the | if they entertain a contrary opinion, and as it is to his pres- 
condition of its Indian Empire, as well as its many flourish- | tige that they, in a great measure, owe their success, it is 
ing colonies. But this dream of baleyon days kas been | but just that they should heartily coalesce with the Obief 
rudely disturbed since the Prussian campaign against France | Magistrate in shaping the policy of the nation to more gene- 
and Austria, and the impossibility of retaining such a posi- | rous and less exclusive ends than has been the case during 
tion is now admitted by all who are not blinded to its| bis first term of office. The prestige surrounding General 
dangers. The recent conference of the three Emperors at | Grant is certainly well merited, for his messages to Congress 
Berlin served also to destroy this illusion, the more go as the | prove that he possesses ideas of atatesmanship not only equal 
unsettled state of the Eastern question—a subject on which | to bis military achievements, but, in some instances, far in 
these Northern powers are at variance—remains as ever a advancd of those of the party whee chosen representative he 
menace to peace and tranquillity in Europe. Forced to face} is. Many of the unwise measures adopted by the Republi- 
these and other important continger.cies, the statesmen of |¢1ns emanated from a feeling of vindictiveness, which, we 
Great Britain are bestowing much attention to the subject of | trust, for the sake of the harmony to be inaugurated be- 
its powers, offensive and defensive; and although it was| tween every section of the country, was alien to bis character. 
generally admitted that the restricted military forces at its | Oa the cessation of the Civil War, the difficulties inherent to 
command were incommensurate in contrast with thuse of | the situation required a higher order of statesmanship than 
other European nations, yet that the condition of iis fleet}has yet been exhibited in the government of the Southern 
was such as to cause a revival of that prestige she had re-| States. Indeed, their mismanagement of this grave and im- 
linquished in the days, now so remote, of universal peace | portant subject is the chief blot on the Republican escutcheon, 
if not amity. But even this delusion is now dispelled, and | but it is now in General Grant's power to inaugurate a policy 
by one who has the most intimate acquaintance with the sub-| that by its leniency and amity, combined with prudence 
ject. In a letter addressed to a London contemporary, Mr. | and judgment, shall effacs the errors of the past years, and 
Reed, formerly chief constructor of the navy, has called | restore that love and reepect for the commonwealth which is 
attention to the fallacy of the overweening confidence placed | 80 wanting now. There ace many other important questions 
by England in her naval defences. He declares that two| that must needs be debated and acted upon during the next 
years ago the English ironclad navy was so strong as to|term, chief among which is the state of the mercantile ma- 
secure for Great Britain not only a first place in Europe, but | rine, as also the future of the tariff. On these issues our 
a place probably superior, in a relative sense, ‘o any which | opinions are well known. There is but one radical method 
England had previously held for some generations past; but | of restoring the shipping of this country to its former proud 
now, not only the lead in the race, but the practicability of | position, and that is to allow Americans the right to purcha-e 
competing in the race, is slipping away from that country. | their vessels where they like, and to sail them where they 
In these times of rapid change, superiority lies mainly in the | like. The immense advance in the price of coal and iron in 
growing power of individual ships, and while even a single | Great Britain must needs diminish the construction of ship- 
power may easily surpass it, the simultaneous construction | ping there, and the advantage might be taken of this opportu- 
of very powerful ships in several navies may rapidly jeopar- | nity to revive that important industry on these shores; but un- 
dise its position. In North Germany, the recent Prussian | der the baleful influence of protection no plan for its resuscita- 
policy of building up a powerful navy of ironclads is being| tion can ever succeed. Like every other business, it must 
pursued more vigorously than ever. In Russia, they have| grow of itself, but when once revived, and the commercial 
already surpassed England both in the power of actual ships | relations renewed with every corner of the globe, but few 








most tact and forbearance so as to arrange it on asuitable basis, 
With all the vexed questions that have alienated the two 
communities, settled in sn amicable manner, it is time that 
the interchange of commerce should serve to develop the re- 
sourres of both countries to mutual advantage, and we feel 
convinced that the first overtures made by the Washington 
Cabinet on this important question will be cordially received 
at Ottawa; but it is useless to take any initiatory steps if the 
sentiment prevails here that the benefits of a reciprocity 
treaty would all be found over the border. The fact is that 
the United States would find it more to their advantage than 
would the Dominion, and the eflect of such fiscal relations 
being naturally prejudicial to British interests must also be 
taken into consideration in canvassing the question. 

’ Amnesty in the South, free ships, a more liberal tariff, and 
a reciprocity treaty with Canada are thus the salient matters 
that require the attention of General Grant and his C.binet, 
and if they can deal as successfully with these diverse sub- 
jects as they bave with the numerous causes of dispute con- 
tained in the Washington Treaty, we believe that General 
Grant’s popularity will be as great at the cnd of his second 
term as it is now, when flushed with the pride and coascious- 
ness of victory. 


CURRENT NOTES. 

The Alta California remarks that though a considerable 
lumber trade has grown up within the last few years on our 
Northern Pacific coast, but few have been aware, except 
those immediately interested, how extensive and far-reaching 
that commerce has become. The Puget Sound basin, in 
Washington Territory, is mostly covered by dense forests of 
fir or “ Oregon pine,” invaluable for ship-building and other 
uses. Much of it can be cut on tide-waters, and the rivers 
emptying into Puget Sound afferd numberless water-powers 
for saw-mills. It is estimated that Western Washington has 
15,000 square miles of heavily timbered lands, which will 
yield an average of 30,000 feet of merchantable lumber to te 
acre. It seems likely that this vast timber preserve is now to 
be drawn upon to supply the markets of the world. From 
official returns it appears that the shipments o? fir from the 
Puget Sound District reached, in 1869, the figure of 136,692, 
512 feet. For the six months ending July 1, 1872, these 
shipments were 118,856,561 feet, or at the rate of 237,713,122 
feet for this year. This shows an increase which will 
considerably more than double the trade in four years, It is 
well undersiood that the business has been much curtailed 
this year by scarcity of tonnage and high freights. As ship- 
owners are learning that they can find regular and desiravle 
employment for vessels at Puget Sound perts, it is expected 
this difficulty will soon disappear. The Sound is a great 
land-locked harbor, having a shore line of 2,000 miles 
ramified by bays, channels, and inlets in every direction, and 
safe as a mill-pond in every part. The water is very deep 
and the shore bold, so that ships mate fast alongside the 
mills, and timber is often run from the saw into the hold. 
The Custom House records show that, during the six months 
above referred to, vessels have been loaded for almost every 
accessible part of the civilized world—Callao, Tahiti, London, 
Mexico, Australia, Russia, New York, Caina, Valparaiso, 
Honolulu, Panama, C.lcutta, and Victoria being amony the 
names found in the columns denoting destination of cargo. 
The home consumption is also large and is rapidly increasing. 
Kalma, Oliqua, and many other new towns, are springing up, 
and Seattle, Olympia, Portlard, and the older cities are 
enlarging their boundaries, The building of the railroad from 
Kalama on the Columbia to Puget Sound has given a new 
impetus to the development of this whole region. The 
Northern Pacific Land Grant in Washington and Oregon 
includes several million acres of these fir forests, and the 











opening of the country as the road advances must still further 
increase the growing timber trade of Wasl.ington. 

The numerous experiments male in Europe and in this 
country the last twenty years for the utilization of coal dust 
are said to have resulted successfully in the method of M. 
Loiseau. The Mauch Chunk Gazetée says that afier a recent 
examination of the results, the Lehigh Cal and Navigation 
Company authorized the president, E. W. Clarke, to apply 
this process at the Nesquehoning Works, and that machinery 
will at once be constructed and this new coal, made from 
waste anthracite, will be marketed in the spring. Artificial 
coal, manufactured by the incorporation of twenty to fifty 
per cent. of clay to tae slack, is no novel'y in Europe, but 
the product has been really more expensive than pure coal 
to the consumer; and in this country the latter has crowded 
out every invention attempted, and left fifty per cent. of 
bituminous coal and thirty-three per cnt of antbrac te an 
incumbrance to the miners. The new process is suid to re- 
duce the amount of clay employe in utilizing the dust from 
twenty to five per cent., and at the same time to leave the 
product in a condition to sustain handling and resist the ac- 
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tion of the atmosphere. Should the achievement be all that 
the Gazette anticipates from what has been seen, operators 
wil] not only turn a pretty penny at a slight cost, bnt will in 
go duing remove an inconvenience in the mines and a nui- 
sance about them; and those who wish the cheapest fuel 
will be able to secure what will answer their needs at a con- 
siderable reduction. The amount of waste to be worked up 
is incalculable—the accumulation of decades. Its unsightli- 
ness makes its worthlessness still worse; and the idea of 
turning it all into productive capital is hardly less grateful 
than that of baving it removed. 

The Indian Statesman says: There are rumors that three 
or four princesses of Siam and two servants have been 
accused of stealing gold chains, diamonds, and other precious 
stones. The gold chains, diamonds, and other precious stones 
that were attached to the King’s sword had been taken away, 
and imitation chains and stones had replaced them. These 
depredations, it is rumored, were made during the lete reign, 
but have only recently been discovered. Some say those 
accused of the theft have received ninety lashes each. The 
servants are to be executed and the princesses disposed of as 
the law provides for persons of their rank, if found really 
guilty of the theft. Others say the ladies of rank who are 
implicated are being tried, and it is not yet known what their 
punishment will be. If there is any basis for the rumors, 
and the princesses should be implicated and found guilty, 
their sentences will doubtless be death. The execution of 
princes and princesses would be at some prominent temple. 
They would be bound and fastened in a bag, a block of 
chanweod of triangular shar e would be placed on the ground, 
and the fastened body turned face downward s0 as to bring 
the neck below the chin on the triangular block. Ata given 
signal, the first executioner, after raising his chanwood 
eudgel, would strike the fatal biow on the back of the neck, 
and the three other exccutioners, similarly armed, would 
continue their blows upon the body until it entirely ceased 
to quiver. The bag containing the body would then be 
weighted and thrown into the river. This, it is stated, is the 
way in which His Royal Highness Kroma Luang Rak Konna- 
set was executed in 1849. 

The Commercial Advertiser states that pilgrims to the shrine 
of Notre Dame de Maasabdielie have witnessed a genuine 
miracle. A dumb peasant girl of Blois was ducked in the 
sacred fountain of Lourdes in the Pyrenees, and then dragged 
out before life was extinct. When she recovered her breath; 
it was found (mzrabile dictu) that she had also recovered her 
speech! There were nv Rochester rappers, no “ meejums,” 
no Davenport brothers about to boss the job. It was done 
“on the square” from first to last. Now, let somebody go 
around Lourdes with a shovel and pickaxe and see if he can’t 
discover a fountain whose waters will make the talkative 
dumb. In this country it’s a national necessity. Proprietors 
of steamship lines ought to feel interested. Several hundreds 
of Americans, male and female, might be captured and sent 
over there within the next few months. A liberal-hearted, 
open-handed public would gladly defray the expenses of the 
journey. 

A strange phenomenon has, it seems, been discovered by 
H.M.’s surveying ship Shearwater, which vessel, having 
accomplished her task for this season, has lately returned to 
Gallipoli. The labors of the surveying party on board have, 
says the Dardanelles correspondent of the Levant Herald, 
been crowned with very satisfactory results, and one highly 
interesting fact has been ascertained of which the existence 
was never before surmised. It was found that the proverbially 
rapid current which runs from north to south both in the 
Dardanelles and in the Bosphorus is only superficial, for at the 
depth of twenty fathoms the surveying party discovered in 
the course of their soundings that there exists an under- 
current running with prodigious force into the Black Sea. 
To test the strength of this under current, a special apparatus 
was constructed and attached to the sbip’s boats, when, 
astonishing to relate, the boats were in many places driven 
along against the upper current with a velocity greater than 
that of the steam launch belonging to the Shearwater. The 
same remarkable fact is frequently to be observed in the 
troubled waters of political life. There is an under-current 
of public opinion of whose existence statesmen are often 
ignorant. Trusting entirely to the apparent strength of the 
upper-current, they become at last confused in their 
reckonings, and either run their vessel on to the rocks, or 
arrive at a goal they little anticipated at the commencement 
of their voyage. He only who studics the under-currents 
becomes a successful statesman in the end. 


The Times of Incia gives a stirring account of the capture 
of a slave dhow, near Ras-el-bad, in the Gulf of Persia, by 
the boats of H M.S. Vulture. When the capture was com- 
pleted it was found that the crew and passengers, including 
the slave merchauts, compriced 86 Arabs, all heavily armed. 
The number of slaves it was impossible at the time to 
estimate ; so crowded on deck and in the hold below was the 
dlow that it seemed, but for the aspect of misery, a very 
nest of ants. The hold, from which a most intolerable stench 
proceeded, was several irches deep in the foulest bilge water 
and refuse; down below there were numbers of children and 
wretched being: in the most loathsome stages of smallpox 
and scrofula of every description. 4 more disgusting and 
degrading spectacle of humanity could hardly be seen, whilst 
the foulness of the dhow was such that the sailors could 
hardly endure it. When the slaves were transferred to the 
Vulture, the poor wretched creatures were so dreadfully 


emaciated and weak that many had to be carried on board 
and lifted for every movement. How it.was that so many 
had survived such hardships was a source of wonder to 
all that belonged to the Vulture. On examination by the 
surgeon, it was found thet there were no less than 35 cases of 
smallpox in various stages; and from the time of the first 
taking of the dhow to their landing at Butcher's Island, 
Bombay, 15 died out of the whole number of 169, and since 
then there have been more deaths amongst them. But per- 
haps the most atrocious piece of cruelly of the Arabs was 
heard afterwards from the s!aves themselves—viz., that at the 
first discovery of smallpox amongst them by the Arabs, all 
the infected slaves were at once thrown overboard, and this 
was continued day by day until, they said, 40 had perished in 
this manner. When they found that the disease could not 
be checked, they simply left them to take their chance and to 
die. Many of the children were of the tenderest years, 
scarcely more than three years old, and most of them bearing 
marks of the brutality of the Arabs in half-healed scars and 
bruises inflicted from the lash and stick. 


M. Emile de Girardin las written a very long letter to the 
France newspaper on the present political situation of his 
country. He enumerates the difficulties by which the latter 
will be faced when the hour for the dissolution of the Assem- 
bly arrives, and when at the same time the Presidency of M. 
Thiers terminates, for he only holds office during the exist. 
ence of the Assembly. No doubt the Assembly might by a 
decree when it wus itself in extremis prolong M. Thiers’ reign 
till after the verification of the powers of the next Assem- 
bly; but the executive power would be paralysed by sueh an 
existence on suffrance. M. Girardin, theresore, urges as the 
only cure for the ills to which France seems heir, the elec- 
tion of the President of the Republic for a period of four 
years by the direct vote of all the electors of France before 
the election of the new Assembly. Uncertainty as to who 
should be the Chief of the Executive after the general elec- 
tions would, M. de Girardin fears, be a source of great evil. 
“T am not in the habit,” he writes, “of alarming myself by 
trifles; but I should dread very much that a Constituent As- 
sembly, without the previous formation of an executive 
temporarily irremovable, would excite the maddest ambi- 
tions, the most groundless pretensions, the most conflicting 
ideas. I remember the Constituent Assembly of 1848, and I 
think it would not be prudent to make another trial without 
diminishing the danger as much as possible.” M. de Girar- 
din would have France fall back upon the Constitution of 
the 4th of November, 1848, which was illegally suspended on 
the 4th of December, 1851, but which recovered all its rights 
on the destruction of the Constitution of the 11th of January, 
1852, “ by the capitulation of Sedan.” 

The results of the census of Calcutta proper taken last 
January have just been published. The total population is 
stated at 447,601 souls, showing an increase of nearly 70,000 
since 1866, or close upon 20 percent. on the then’ calcu- 
lated number of 377,924. Of the existing population, rather 
more than two-thirds are males, a fact which, it may be ob- 
served, is sometimes forgotten in instituting comparisons be- 
tween the birth rate of Culcuttafand that of other places 
where the sexes are more equally divided. More than half 
the population consists of Hindoos, while the Mahommedans 
number a little less than one-third. Of Hindoo males in 
Calcutta, one in three can read and write, and of Hindoo 
females, one in twenty-three; for Mahommedans the aver- 
age are one in seven of males, and one in forty-one of 
females. Compared with agricultural districts in Bengal 
these educational statistics are remarkably good. A recent 
census of 108 villages in the district adjoining Calcutta 
showed that only one male in sixteen, out of a population of 
nearly 35,000, could read, write, and count to any useful 
extent, while only six women in the whole tract were found 
who knew anything of the three R’s. 


According to the Goloss, the increase of the Russian army 
is not to be nearly so formidable as has in some quarters been 
represented. The principle of universal liability to military 
service is no doubt in force throughout the Russian empire ; 
but this has always been the case, ard follows, as a matter of 
course, from the nature of the Government. The important 
thing to know is what proportion of the population is to be 
called every ycar to the urmy; and the Goloss declares that 
it will be fixed at 6 per 1,000 of the male population, which, 
allowing for those who will be allowed to liberate themselves 
from service by means of a pecuniary contribution, will, it is 
ca'culated, yield an annual contingent of 150,000. The 
Russians, then, are far from having adopted the Prussian 
system of universal military service, which (as the Berlin 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph informed us some time 
ago) was to give them 8,000,000 soldiers. What is still more 
remarkable is that they should have introduced the old 
French, and essentially non-Prussian, plan of exemption by 
money payment. 

An exhibition of insects is now attracting attention in 
Paris. It is conducted in the explanatory and instructive 
style which has become tolerably familiar to ourselves of late. 
The insects exhibited are divided into classes—the useful and 
the noxious. At the head of the noxious insects stands, of 
course, the terrible phylloxera vastatrix, the destroyer of the 
vines. A label denotes its presence, but, as the Temps 
observes, this nightmare of vine-growers, this wretch whom 
public indignation daily drags to the bar of the Academy of 
Sciences, on whose head a price is set, and for whose destruc- 
tion in its peculiar habitat 40,000 franca will be given, has the 
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about half thesige of a pin’s hoad. 
The department of useful insects presents a curious specimen 
of classification, as it includes @ toad, a bat, & mole, and a 
number of birds. Over these last is a touching inscription, 
the sense of which it is most desirable that visitors from the 
country should deeply ponder :—* Do not kill your friends.” 
Unluckily, however, the partridge is an inutate of the case, 
on which the French critic of this interesting exhibition truly 
observes that this is asking too much forbearsnece, and settles 
the fate of both “ insects” by deciding that thy toad should be 
protected, but the partridge eaten. 

The multiplication of railways in the East seems destined 
not only to spread the “ blessings” of civilization but the 
curse of semi-barbarisum as well. M. Fernand, a well-known 
French physician, has recently called public notice to the 
fact that the development of the continental system of rail- 
ways has aided in the propagation of Asiatic cholera to an 
alarming extent. The Turkish and Persian Governments 
have done much to prevent the breaking out of the disorder 
and its spread by throwing great difficultics in the way of 
pilgrims and other travellers in crowds who once carried thé 
pestilence from one place to another at their will. In this 
respect they have done all they could, and the trouble now 
anticipated is from Russia, which has abandoned the rigors 
ous system of quarantine wich it used up to the year 1836, 
when a large majority of travellers from the East and be- 
tween Turkey and Russia went by sea. Now, however, 
where thirty persons disembark at Ouessa every day and are 
quarantined, four hundred come by rail and cnter the town 
immediately. The case is similar in Turkey, and hence the 
loathsome disease is rapidly spreading. 

In Austria there is a Jaw which empowers the Government 
to take possession of any railroad and manage it at the ex- 
pense of the owners if the line is not kept in good order for 
traffic, or if there is any other mismanagement affecting the 
interests of the public. In virtue of this law the Austrian 
Minister of Commerce has recently seized the Lemberg- 
Czernowitz Railway, the company after repeated warnings 
from the Government having failed to remedy the numercus 
defects and evils in the construction and management of the 
road which had been pointed out to it. The line was in such 
bad repair that it was found necessary in the interest of 
public safety to cease running express trains on it, while its’ 
convition in other respects failed to fulfil the requirements of 
safety or regularity. The Government, being convinced that 
no improvement in this state of things was to be expected 
from the administration of the railroad company, took the 
management into its own hands, and proposes to run it here- 
after with a due regard to the safety and convenience of the 
public. 

While it is very true that much of the brandy which is sold 
jin this country at high prices is entirely the creation of 
American industry and chemical skill, jt is equally true that 
a good deal of imported liquor is but little if any better than 
the worst of the adulterated stuff which is fixed up by 
American dealers possessed of more enterprise than honcsty, 
and palmed off on acredulous public as the product of France. 
In the Liverpool Assizes recently, a wine and spirit merchant 
of Liverpool brought action against another dealer for 
refusing to receive, according to agreement, twelve quarter 
casks of Cognac brandy at 2s. 6d. a gallon, and 100 cases of 
brandy at 9s. a case, “ free on board.” The defence was that 
the price was too high, and that the brandy was shipped from 
Bordeaux instead of from Charente, as was agreed upon. In 
cross-examination the defendant was asked how many bottles 
there were in a gallon of brandy, and after some hesitation 
he replied, “ I suppose there are generally six.” So it appeared 
that the price he considered exorbitant was five pence a 
bottle for what was called Cognac brandy. This was 
undoubtedly French liquor, but what its quality must have 
been at that price may be left to the imagination. 


A romantic story is told of how, during the bombardment 
of Paris, a gallant French captain, Legrand by name, under- 
took to bear despatches into the besieged city by swimming 


;| across the Seine; how be failed in his mission, his fate re- 


maining a mystery for several months ; and how, very recently, 
there was fished up from the bottom of the river a military 
skeleton accoutred in a swimming undress uniform, and 
clutching a waterproof satchel containing the missing de- 
spatches. A funeral with military honors and an imposing 
monument in Pera-la-Chaise follow as things of course; but 
we are not yet informed what weighty matter made those 
despatches so heavy that they anchored the corpse in several 
fathoms of water until the flesh all left the bones without 
disturbing the bathing costume. However, we suppose that 
a body which is in Seine is not to be judged by the ordinary 
laws of gravity. 

A German historian of philosophy has discovered that 
Emredocles—who, by the way, preceded Newton in the 
corpuscular theory of light—held and exemplified Darwinism 
some twenty-three centuries ago. Empedocles, to show his 
divinity, was once said to have jumped into Etna and sodied, 
pretending that he had gone to heaven. His rivals dispnted 
this by showing one of his shoes afterwards cast up by the 
volcano, but cur German friend settles the business of these 
maligners by saying that, in that case, his shoes must have 
been incombustible, which is held to be an absurdity. But 
our German is wrong; the shoes were mace of asbestos, 
Empedocles wore bad shoes undoubtedly, but they were as 
best as he could afford. Philology is always a safer guide 

















than reason or history in these matters. 
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THE CLOSED GENTIAN. 
BY MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY. 


I climbed one day, upon a great, high shelf 
Where God rare things doth hide, 

And found a poem that bad writ itself 
Against the mountain side. 


A plant whose green spires something barely grew 
Held at its short, brave tips 

Full-clustered dowers of vivid purple-blue, 
Yet bud-like, with shut lips. 


The delicate corollas swelled unsheathed 
From calyx-cradles small, 

In tender bells with elear-curved veinings wreathed 
That, closing, sealed them all. 


Isaid, It is the Gentian ; and I sougkt 
For an unfolded one, 

Just veiling with sweet fringes its heart-thought 
Of gladness from the sun. 


Vainly. It never opened, some one said, 
The strange, fair bud was all ;— 

A bright hope, ouly half interpreted, 
And shrivelling to its fall. 


I would not think it. Surely never so 
The blessed types are set, 

Still | went looking, wistful, to and fro, 
The perfect word to get. 


’T was there for reading. God's rhymes take large room, 
With answering meanings rife; 
Not far from the “ closed gentian” shone white bloom, 
Of * Everlasting Life!” 
—Seribner's. 


LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


The memorial statue of Sir Walter Scott, presented to this 
city by the Scotch residents, and erected at the Mall in Cen- 
trat Park, was unveiled on Saturday afternoon, in the pre- 
sence ef more than 5,000 spectators. The appearance of the 
79th (HighTanders) Regiment of the National Guard and the 
airs played by Dodworth’s band, reminded one of Edinburgh 
or Glasyow. Thechief places at this festival was surrendered 
to the Scotch residents of this city and its vicinity, The 
ceremonies were opened by Mr. Richard Irvin, Chairman of 
the Seoit Monument Committee, who formally presented the 
statue to the Commissioners. Willian Wood stepped for- 
ward and made a few remarks, ending by quoting an appro- 
priate passage from Shakspeare, during the recital of which 
the covering was suddenly withdrawn from the statue, and 
Sir Walter Scott’s sculptured face appeared. The pipers, 
with their bagpipes playing “ Bonny Dundee,” then marched 
three times around the statue. Controller Green formall 
received the statue, and made a short address, after which 

fr. Wm. Cullen Bryant deliveree an eloquent oration, which 
was louded applauded, and the ceremonies concluded with 
national American, Scotch, and English airs. 

A number of wooden cases, containing portions of the 
sarcophagus which is to adorn the interior of the Albert Me- 
morial Chapel, have arrived at Windsor Castle. 

The new King of Sweden is an accomplished amateur mu- 
sician, and takes great interest in the welfare of the Stock- 
holm Conservatoire. 

Mr. Wm. H. Thoms having retired from the editorship of 
“ Notes and Queries,” some of his friends entertained him at 
dinner on the Ist inst., in London, 

It is said that Sir T. Erskine May is engaged upon a His- 
tory of Democracy in Europe, from the earliest times to the 
present. 

Mr. Hargrave Jennings has in the press a book entitled 
* Live Lights or Dead Lights: Altar or Table.” 

Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt is preparing a new edition of 
“ Sketches and Essays,” by William Hazlitt. “ Winterslow” 
will soon be included in the volume, 

Evrl Russell is about to publish a volume of “ Essays on 
the Rise and Progress of the Christian Religion in the West 
of Europ, from the Reign of Tiberius to the end of the 
Council of Trent.” 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. announce an Illustrated History 
of Holland House, by the Princess Marie von Lichtenstein, 
n3é Fox, the adopted and recently married daughter of Lady 
Holland. 

The death is announced in London of Mr. Albany Fon- 
Diunque, for many years the head of the Statistical Depart- 
mentof the Board of Trade. In early life he centributed 
political articles to the “Morning Chromele,” und sub- 
sequently became editor and proprietor of the “ Examiner.” 

Messrs. Bell and Daldy promise a new work called “ Twi- 
light and Dawn,” by the author of * The Four Messengers.” 

A history of the Rothschilds is being prepared by one of 
the family, who will give to the world some hitherto un- 
published letters by Napoleon I 

A very interesting discovery has been made in the library 
of the National Museum at Naples, namely, “A Treatise on 
Ministure ({Muminated) Painting,” which treats of the art 
generally, of the preparation of colors, the laying on of gold, 
andother techuical matters. tis believed that this treatise, 
which dates from the fourth century, has never been printed, 
aul is not to be found in any catalogue. 

M. Ernest Renan’s next book will be on the Apocalypse of 
61. John. 

M. Michelet’s second volume of the “ History of the Nine- 
teenth Century,” is exclusively devoted to the career of Napo- 
leon, as the first was to his origin, aud promises some ver 
juteresting revelations on the Consulate and Kleber’s expedi- 
tion to Evypt, in lieu of Bonaparte. 

The unveilicg of the statue erected at Penzance, his native 
town, to the memory of Sir Humphry Davy, took place on 
the 141b of last month. 

The Royal Academy has arranged for winter exhibitions 
of the works of ancient masters and of recentiy deceased 
artists for 1873 and 1874. 


—_——_—_~=—_—_— 


Pacts ror THE LAapres—Mary J. Clock, New York, has 
use’ hor Wheeler and Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine fifteen 
years, averaging for the last dive years, more than $500, mak- 
ing boys’ suits and general sewing. See the new Improve- 
mwats und Woods’ Lock-Stitch Ripper. 








THE ALBION 


DEVELOPMENT. 


great tree, and this same, when cast into the fire, rapidly 
wastes away, till but a little dust is left. In this is no crea- 
tion, no destruction, only a change of form. The matter 
assumes various shapes, but it is the same matter after all. 
Now it is invisible gas floating in the air; now a thickened 
juice flowing down the vessels of the branches; now solid, 
compacted wcod; and now liberated in the fire, and depart- 
ing as invisible vapor once more. And what is true of 
mutter is true of ti:at which works in matter. Force may 
change its form, but it is the same force still. Now it vibrates 
along the sunbeam ; now it is imprisoned in constraint in the 
wocd; new it is liberated as heat in the fire; then it passes 
into the water, and is seen in the elasticity of the vapor; then 
it appears collected, as the thrust of the great pistun-rod ; 
lastly, in the roar and the vibration with which we are 
dragged past the still woods and flowered banks that border 
our road, There is no creation, no destruction of energy, 
= a change in iis form. 

ust as mutter is the field in which energy is found, stored 
up in its motions and positions, impressing itself on and 
direc ting matter, so Life commands and rules energy, and so, 
through it, matter itself. Isit not reasonable, then, to suppose 
that the same principle prevails in lif’—that all life is one, 
assuming various forms according to circumstances? Have 
we reason to suppose that the life which weighs the sun and 
analyses distant stars is other than a modification of the life 
which covers the gray granite with golden stains, or threads 
the filmy fungus spawn through the decaying heaps? The 
question cannot, indeed, be regarded as settled, but it will be 
interesting to consider a few points connected with it. 

Energy is perpetually dissipating itself. The strained 
spring which to-day, when let loose, can tuin round heavy 
wheels, a few “— hence will have forgotten its power; 
the energy will have leaked out slowly, in changing the 
structuie of the steel, and giving out heat that takes to itself 
wings and flies away. The glowing mass of slag, tilted over 
the end of the smelter’s cinder-heaps, pours out on all sides 
its heat, till that meets nothing colder than itself. 

Such, we are told, is life—spreacing into every unoccupied 

corner of the world, dyeing the polar snows with red, filling 
the caverned pools w;th tie blind proteus, or framing its tiny 
honse of flint miles below the wandering waves. Starting, 
as they say, with some primitive forms, probably long ago 
for ever passed away, it has branched out, through long lines 
of varied races, till at last its highest shoots have blossomed, 
and borne the fruits of human reason and speech. 
If life be thus elastic, and capable of passing through every 
form, how comes it that we find no such infinite variety 
around us, but life restricted to certain types, numerous, 
indeed, yet still for the mcst part sharply marked off from 
each other? Perhaps we can answer this objection by an 
illustration. There bas been a heavy storm, and rain has 
fallen to the depth of half an isch. You go out into your 
yard, You do not find water covering the whole to that 
depth, but here one pool, there another. The water has 
settled in the deepest places it could find. So too life. If we 
fancy life created of every kind, not only of the forms now 
known, but of all intermediate ones possible, such life would 
not remain so, but would flow into all the safest places, would 
gradually accumulate in the strongest forms. 

We have, of course, nothing to do with the rate at which 
it would flow, but it is easy to sce that, allowing time enough, 
all forms that possessed greater power of life than those 
immediately near them, would gradually absorb all the forms 
thus near. Take, for example, the lion type of life. No 
doubt, if we make small alterations in the lion type, we shall 
obtain a type less capable of living as a race than the lion is. 
We exclude, of course, such alterations as would turn the 
lion into a tiger, for the alterations eflected in nature take 
place by small steps. Thus the animals born near the lion 
type will have greater power of existing as a race in propor- 
tion to their nearness to that type. The more favered will, 
in the struggle for existence, starve out the less favored, and 
the pure lion type will alone survive. 

Such views as these explain very clearly the stability of 
species. The horses ay one on the ancient Assyrian monu- 
ments are just like the horses we now see, the reason beirg, 
that the circumstances of horse-life not being materially 
altered, the horse-form which gave a maximum of vitality of 
old gives a@ maximum now. We try in vain, by artificial 
selection, to alter a type of life, for though we can do some- 
what, we always at last find our efforts checked. Just like 
the separate pools in our yard. If we blow hard on one, we 
may drive it a tinger’s breadth beyond its usual limits, and a 
violent eftort may drive it a bair’s-breadth beyond that; but 
to blow the water of one pool into another, is more than the 
fiercest gust can effect. 

Another point, and in some respects the most important, is 
not to be overlooked. An animal is a most complex machine, 
and needs skilled life to manage it. The horse body would 
be no use without the horse soul, call it what you will—the 
bundle of habits—the accumulated experience of gererations, 
which we call instinct. Thus, though, by careful selection, 
it might seem possible to vary the structure of some type of 
life very greatly, yet the instincts which should corres, ond- 
ingly be altered, being the result of long repeated acts, are 
not so easily changed. We might clothe a naked Papuan in 
shirt, cout, vest, and pantaloons, put a tall hat on his head, a 
cigar in his mouth, and an umbrella in his hand, but he is a 
savage still. We may make him outwardly the civilised man 
in ten minutes: ten years will probably not suffice to bring 
up his mind to a level with his clothes. So, if we could, by 
eareful selection, give an ass the body of a horse, the ass mind 
would have to be sent a thousand years to school to learn 
horse before he could use it. 

The phenomena of species are closely analogous to what 
can Le seen in many communities. Though men are capable 
of exercis ng any of the various handicrafts, we do not find 
them sbifting from one employment to the other, but what 
the father was, that the son is; the traditions of the craft 
being thus handed down and confined to one or more fami 
lies. So. amongst living things, which can scarcely commu- 
nicate knowledge except as they transmit it to their posterity, 
the methods of living accumulate in the descendants of one 
or mure individuals, constituting them a caste or species. 
Man's intellect is a sufficiently developed one to put facts to- 
gether and reason. This gives bim his elasticity, and so that 


master in every quarter of the globe. Other animals have 
not this power, and so can only subsist by learning to do one 
thing well. The horse has been learning horse for many, 
many thousand years, and can now play his part to perfee- 
tion; but his perfection is like an oricatal civilisation, that, 
after getting to a certain point, admits of no improvement. 











Two great objections have been brought aguipst the doc- 


The tiny stem with its two leaves grows slowly into the 
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trine of Development in life. One is, that no amount of pains 
On our part ever enab es us to do much in altering the cha- 
racter of a species, still less can we alter one species into an- 
other. The other is the fact that hybrid races are, generally 
speaking, sterile, which has been taken as a proof that Cifler- 
ent species cannot have bad a common ancestry. Both these 
facts, however, naturally follow from the idea of develop- 
ment. Let us consider ihese two points awhile. 


We have spoken above of a species as being a maximum 
of vitality. Some might suppose that this woul give us only 
‘one species, but an illustration will remove the difficulty. 
Suppose that you wish to reach the highest spot you can; 
you walk upwards and upwards till you can rise no farther,, 
and whichever way you turn you descend. You are then on 
the top of a hill, or, in other words, at » maximum of eleva- 
tion above the sea-level. The summit on which you stand 
may be Primrose Hill, Inkpen Beacon, Snowdon, or Skiddaw, 
according to the place where the desire to rise scized you, 
All these, and many more, are maxima of height; and thus 
also in the possible forms of life, there will be many maxima 
of vitality in which life will stably rest. 

You know when you are on the top of a hill by the fact 
that, whichever way you turn, you descend. The type of a 
species will be such that all slight variations from it, such as 
we may find in the various offspring of an individual, will 
give lesser general vitality than the type does. In the strug- 
gle for life, those nearest the type survive, and the type is 
stable. Suppose we have two butter-cups, A and B, growing 
in a meadow, differing only in this, that A is one of a set of 
butter-cups, likely to produce seed which will turn to plants 
very difterent from A and each other; B, on the other hand, 
is of a more matter-of-fact class, producing seed of the general 
average kind. In the strugyle for existence, A’s descendants 
will be choked out by B's, which keep closer to the form of 
greatest vitality, and will either entirely perish, or such only 
survive as most resemble B's offspring. Thus the processes 
of nature not only keep species stable, but gradually weed 
out their cepacity for variation. We have thus a naturally 
selected invarisbility to contend with in our attempts to alter 
specics, and no wonder if it baffle us. 

The second difficulty referred to no_less naturally results 
from the process of natural selection. What we have already 
said about the long experience required by life to use a com- 
plex organisation, will readily show how perplexed a life that 
finds itself in a mule body, quite a new form, must be. We 
all remember the philosopher of Laputa who invented a new 
and universal system of government. Members of opposing 
political parties were to have their heads sawn in half, and 
the halves interchanged. Each individual would thus fight 
it out within himself, and leave the world at peace. We do 
something of the kind in every mule we produce, and no 
wonder that the creatures so formed are unable to exist as a 
separate race. Could they do so, nature would act by leaps, 
which we never find her to do. Moreover, if what we said 
about species being maxima of vitality be true, these mule 
forms will not be maxima; and so, if they occurred in nature, 
would be crushed out by competition with more vigorous 
individuals. 

Thus the whole process of natural selection will have gone 
on for ages, desiroying the power in species of forming 
hybrids. I imagine, as before, two buttercups, A and B, in a 
meadow, Their flowers are expanded, the anthers have not 
yet shed the pollen, and the stigma waits expectant. Bees 
with thighs yellow with pollen from many flowers, some per- 
haps of allied species, alight to sip the honey. Nota few 
alien pollen grains adhere to the stignas«f each plant. A 
readily receives these, stimulates the pollen tubes to ran down 
the style, and perfects bybrid seed. B,on the other hand (as 
is the case with all flowers now), regards them as little more 
than so much dust, and their pollen tuves have not wormed 
their way down to the embryos, before the true pollen is 
matured, readily received, and the seeds perfected with it. 
The plants, then, which A produces will have no chance of 
life in competing with B’s descendants, and thus the race of 
butter-cups that survives at last will be one almost insensible 
to any pollen but itsown If thus we try now to form mule 
races, we have to experiment on species which for many 
thousand years have had the capacity for such union elimin- 
ated by natural selection. 

Perhaps it may be objected that we prove too much—that 
if what we advance is true, we prove the impossibility of the 
development of new species, and so logically cut our own 
throats. Our belief, however, is that the development of a 
new species is the exception, not the rule. There have been 
many catastrophes in the course of human existence; how 
few mark the birth of a new civilization! Probably only at 
critical points in the history of our earth have new species 
developed, though old species, doubtless, from time to time 
modify as physical surroundings change. We may, how- 
ever, give a fable to show the kind of way in which new 
species may be supposed to arise. 

A large island had for many centuries been above the soa, 
and the winds had scattered the seeds of plants, and even 
trees, so that vegetation covered it, but as yet no animal was 
onit. Ina distant land two rats were washed from their holes 
by a swollen torrent. Half-drowned, they clung to a broken 
tree, which whirled down to sea by the stream, and then, 
driven by the winds, was cast on the desert isle. Here it was 
not difficult to live, and by degrees the rats multiplied till 
they filled the land. Some down by the river-banks, and 
eating the rank vegetation, grew big an] fat; others on the 
hills were ltle and nimble; elsewhere, were rats of ever 
intermediate size. Centuries after came another flood, 
another stranded tree, but this time a pair of cats appear, A 
great slaughter of rats and a great increase of cats ensue. 
The little rats on the rocks can readily escape, hiding in holes 
or nimbly scaling the heights. The big rats by the river-sides 
are rather too big for the eats to care to atlick, and, more- 
over, they can take to the water, But havoc rages unchecked 
amongst the intermediate rats. For a time the cats never 
think of eating flesh; it is one carnival of blood-drinking. 
At last, equilibrium is produced. The cats thin out again, 
and earn a hard living by killing young marsh rats and old 











or sick hill ones. But if by accident these two races breed 
together, their offspring readily fall a prey to the cats; and 
thus, by natural selection, the two races will become fully 
distinct, destitute of the will or power to breed together. 
They, then, who think that they can experimentally prove 
or disprove the common origin of different species, resemble 
the man who, hearing that the raven lived three hundred 


predominant vitality by waich he can establish himself as| years, bought a young one, in order to test the statement for 


\Timsclf, After nature for many thon:and years has been 
| evtesting a species, and, so to speak, solidifying it, it is folly 
|to expect that we shall find it plastic in our hands. Within 
| certain limits,. indeed, in which variation indefinitely little 
affects the vitality and habitsof life of the animal, we can 
easily effect changes ; and to our eyes these changes, in shape, 
color, and size, seem great, But {tis like somo great boulder 
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jn a rock-pool. We can make it rock a litt'e from side to! Schouw, who holds that there was not originally one but 
side; but as to lifting it from the hole in which it lies, that is; many centres for each species, the phenomena of weed-dis- 


far beyond our powers. 


persion are evident enough. In our own island, to epeak 


What, then, are the forces that mould species? Mainly | first of human agencies, the importation and sowing of for- 
the outward circumstances of life, that charge slowly as the | eign corn, clover, etc., is one fertile cause of the introduction 


physical geography of a country changes. 
change in a country, probably there will be no change in the 
species inhabiting it. But as the urtiring rains cut sheltered 
valleys amongst the bleak hills, and spread wide plaine above 
the sea, new habits of life and co:responding changes of 
form will arise in the species found there. t the sea, 
which for ages has been gnawing at an isthmus, at last, in 
some wild night, cflect a breach; the new island, which for- 
merly gave but a siray meal to wanderers from the main- 
land, will be left in quiet, and little creatures, hitherto kept 
in chock, will creep from their rocky holes, and, in process of 
time, on a small scale, play at lion, elephant, or buffalo in 
their narrow domain. Or over a vast country the fir-trees 
hive spread,and trom age to age have thriven, till the weary 
euth can nourish them no more, and the beech or oak sap- 
ling rears ils vigorous stem amongst the decaying pines. 
Then the birds that split the cones and ate the seeds will 
mourn, whilst strange creatures that love the new trees come 
in and inherit the Jand. Ora land has, after much weary 
wailing, risen above the sea, and one seed fallen upon it has 
taken rootand grown. There is nothing to hurt it, nothing 
to hinder it, and, as best it can, it multiplies and replenishes 
theearth. In some centuries of freedom and ease, it unlearns 
somewhat of its former stiffness, and spreads bushy over the 
slopes of the hills, rises tower-like in the valleys, and spreads 
a tangled mat over the exp»sed ridges. At last, when ene- 
mies or rivals arrive, the varied forms are so well suited to 
their growth, that whilst some intermediate forms perish, 
others as separate species still hold their own, 

But of all this we can seo nothing. The story of the past, 
as told in books of stone, may tell us how various animals 
were develoned, but at present it is too fragmentary for us to 
learn much from it.—Chambers's Journal. 


ee ee aa 
WHAT JS A WEED? 


The word “ weod” signified with the Anglo-Saxons any 
covering, and those who have ever watched the celerity with 
which a patch of garden ground, left unplanted for a week 
or two in summer, is reclaimed by nature and covered with a 
luxuriant green carpet of weeds, will recognise the aptness 
of the term. In Mr. Darwin's first book an interesting ex- 

riment of this charscicr which he made in his own garden 
is related, and the different kinds, no less than the number of 
weeds which showed themselves, are very remarkable. Not 
merely are they pests on a farm from the quantity of valua- 
ble space which they occupy, and the marvellous rate of their 
increase, but perhaps even more from the deterioration they 
cause in land. They withdraw from the svil some of its 
mcst important constituents, especially the alkalies and phos- 
phates, and thus impoverish it for every succeeding year. 
The farmer mest eradicate them, cost what it will, if he ever 
wishes to giow heavy creps. 

How often bave we passed through a corn-field in harvest 
time, and heard its owner descanting on the badness of the 
crops in recent years, when all the time it is the condition of 
his «wn fields which he ought to blame! If weeds are 
suflered to run rampant for only a year, their offspring is 
very long-lived; “OQae year’s seeding is seven years’ weed- 
ing,” as the adage says. Weeds in truth possess vast_ powers 
ot increase, That troublesome pest the hed-straw (Galium), 
with its tenacious burrs, if once localised 1n one corner of a 
plantation, will soon effectually overrun it; and finding a 
needle in a bundle of hay would be as easy as counting the 
seeds of one plant of groundsel. It has however been calcu- 
lated roughly that one plant of the red poppy bears 50,000 
seeds; one sow-thistle 19,000; one corn-cockle 2,590; the 
charlock 4,000, and the black mustard 1,200. The old gar- 
dening books recommended ~ person who entered the gar- 
den to pull up whatever weed he saw near him, What a 
blessing it is to take a handful of any of the above! It is 
worth remembering, too, by the lovers of canaries that every 
time his pet eats a groundsel, it destroys at least 6,500 possi 
ble groundsels of the future—that is, supposing each of these 
seedlings to take up two square inches, it prevents some ten 
square yards of ground from being carped with this weed. If 
he is a benefactor of his race who causes two blades to grow 
where but one termeriy flourished, the man who pulls up 
only one weed has far more claim on our respect. He sets 
free a large space of lind for uselul cultivation, 

Precisely as rats, mice, cockroaches, etc., attend the Eng- 
lishman wherever he settles throughout the world, do many 
of the common weeds of our country appear wherever he 
turns up virgin soil or takes possession of ol@ clearings. 
With this fact before her eyes Rosalind might well exclaim, 
“Oh! how full of briars is this working-day world!” 

It was recently stated that there are no less than 214 weeds 
which have been introduced into the United States from for- 
eign countries, and principally from England. In the last 
thirty-four years 77 of these have made their way there, In 
1672 a curious lithe volume, called “ New England’s Rari- 
ties,” pavea list f twenty-Lwo plants which the author con- 
sidered had sprung up since the English had kept cattle in 
New England. He mentions the “ plantain” as being termed 
by the Indians “ the Englishman's foot,” as though produced 
by the tread of the white settlers. 

A Mr. Ranstead, a Welshman, is said to have introduced 
the common yellow © toxd-flax” into the province of Penn- 
sylvania os a garden flower, snd it is still known there as 
** Ranstead weed.” So long ago as 1758 this weed had over- 
Tun the pastures in the inhabited part of Pennsylvania, and 
was the cause of bitter complaints on the part of the farmers. 
Chickweed is reported to have Leen brought to South Caro- 
lina as food for canary birds. In ten years it spread upwards 
of fifty miles, and now it occupies the outposts of civilisation. 
A clergyman is reporied to have introduced the Scotch thistle 
to America, by taking with him a bed stuffed with thistle- 
down, in which some seed remained. Finding featlers cheap 
in the new country, he substitued them for the down, which 
Was soon thrown out as rubbish; and the seed, springing up 
like the Genii out of the jar, in the Oriental tale, who filled 
the face of heaven with smoke, spread itself over the land, 
Another tradition, and a more likely one, says some enthu 
sinstic Scotchman introduced the thistle to remind him of his 
far-off home. At present its increase types not ineffectively 
the progress and rise of Scottish enterprise wherever it once 
TcOts itself. 

The dissemination’ of weeds touches the great problem of 
botanists, the distribution of plant life over the globe. Whe- 
ther we adopt, however, the theory of the late Professor 
Forbes, that specific centres of creation exist, from whence, 
by virtue mainly of geologic agencies, families of plants 
spread themselves over the surrounding areas; or that of 
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Let there be no; of new weeds. Perhaps a still more certain cause of the sud- 


den growth of foreign plants at various spots round the coast, 
is that their seeds bave been carried there amongst ballast. 
It is scarcely possible that the “ small-spreading rest-harrow” 
could have otherwise rooted itself on a bank close to the sea, 
about three miles northwest of the Mull of Galloway. This 
plant also belongs to the flora of Southern Europe. Again, 
the “ wall rocket,” a plant of the South of England, has been 
found near St. David's, Fifeshie, probably conveyed thither 
in ballast. 

Accidental causes turn many plants into weeds. We have 
found the evening primrose growing luxuriantly in a locality 
where it had evidently escaped: from some neighboring gar- 
den and the pretty canary grass spreading itself over a bank 
upon which a bird cage had most likely been shaken out, from 
a lodging-house close at hand. That pest of millers and an- 
glers, the American water-weed, ie said to have been first put 
into the Cam by Professor Babington, for experimental pur- 
poses. It has now located itself in almost every English 
stream and river. 

Nature effects the dissemination of what we know as weeds 
by sti'l more subtle agencies. Some of these pests are fur- 
nished with seeds whose downy texture and feathery crowns 
fit them to rise on every wandering breeze. Mr. Tenfrey 
remarks that such ceeds as the dandelien, groundsel, and in- 
deed most of the Composite order, might readily be carried 
across Europe by a powerful autumn gale blowing steadily 
in one direction. Thus not only have we given America 
weeds, but she has, at least in one instance, returned the 
favor, by sending us the Hrigeron Canadensis, « species of 
fleabane, on the wings of the wind. This plant since the 
discovery of America has invaded the whole continent of 
Europe. Currents of water play a great part in nature’s 
distribution of wildlings. Seeds carried down a river, or 
borne along by ocean currents, settle wherever they find 
climatal conditions suitable to their welfare, and at once 
begin obeying the great primal law by increasing and 
multiplying. Thus Mr. Brown found that of six hundred 
plants collected about the river Zaire, in Africa, there were 
thirteen species native also of Guiana and Brazil; these 
kinds mostly occurred pear the mouth of the river, and 
they were of such a character as produced fruits capable 
for a long time of resisting the action of water and ex- 
ternal agencies. The travels of Darwin and Wallace 
brought to light many interesting instances of this wise 
economy of nature. irds and other animals, again, con- 
tribute in no small degree to the same end, partly by 
voiding the seeds they feed on, not merely uninjured but 
in a state which causes them to germinate more quickly 
than under the oidinary conditions; and pactly by their 
own dead bodies which contain these seeds being swept 
away, it may be, to entirely different regions by the operation 
of tides and currents. Still man by his carelessness, and as a 
necessary consequence of his habits, is the great d'ssemina 
tor of weeds, Such pests as chickweed, mallows, docks, net- 
tles, ete., seem to spring up spontaneously as it were before 
his feet, whenever he settles in a country that was previously 
uninhabited; and should he find them flourishing in a tract 
of land that is now deserted, he may conclude that it has 
been tenanted by man in old times, as certainly as Kobinson 


(Crusoe interred the existence of human beings on his island 


when he beheld their footprints in the sand, 

Indeed the vitality of their seeds is a most curious circum- 
stance in connection with the more fruitful species, which 
soonest overrun a country. Hardly anything short of fire 
will stamp out life from many of them, and if any amateur 
gardener is surprised at a sudden accession of weeds amongst 
his pests in one year, he may conclude with tolerable cer- 
tainty that the weeds of the previous year were probably 
flung into his compost heap, and have been scattered together 
with it over the garden, to spring up witha more fatal power 
of increase than that of the dragon’e teeth which Cadmus of 
old sowed at Thebes. Grains of rye have preserved their 
fertility for 140 years. Seeds found buried in an ancient 
barrow, whose date can be guessed by the coins found depo- 
sited near them, have germinated on being once more exposed 
to light and moisture; and the same thing bappened with 
seeds of the common corn-marigold which were turned up in 
Stirlingshire, under six or seven feet of peat-moss. When 
new land is broken up, weeds of species hitherto unknown to 
it often spring up by some natural magic which it is difficult 
to elucidate. Thus the wild strawberry sometimes overiuns 
ground where a beech plantation has been cut down; and a 
kind of fumitory is said by Professor Balfour to have ap- 
peared in newly-stirred ground near Edinburgh. 

Weeds would not be weeds could any use be made of them. 
The old poet’s words,“ viler than stranded seaweed,” may 
be applied to the whole race in general terms, though the 
seaweed itselt is serviceable for glass and paper making, for 
packing those fragile masterpieces of modern Venetian glass 
which will not travel safely in any other wrapping, and when 
every other expedient fails, it can be carte away for manure. 
Similarly starch has been made out of the “ twitch” which 
overruns a sluggish farmer's fields, and it has been boilea 
down as food for pigs. One or two other limited advantages 
fer man are possessed by a few more weeds, but in the great 
economy of nature they supply a thousand wants to bird, 
veast, and insect.—Cassell’s Magazine. 


———@ 
MEN ABOUT TOWN. 


The man about town is to a great extent peculiar to large 
centres. In insignificant villages there is no scope for him. 
Beyond the ch ef hutel, and oue or two disreputable haunts, 
there is no place where he may comfortably put himself 
Besides, his doings become too well known, and he earns the 
reputation of being a blackguard and a ne’er-do-well, and is 
treated with contempt by the minister and all the respectable 
inhabitants. This sort of thing does not at all suit him, He 
is as jealous of his reputation as any one else, and does not 
care about the general public thinking him an unmitigated 
scoundrel. He has no objection to his boon companions 
knowing that such is tho case, judging by the unction with 
which he frequently confesses the vices he has committed, but 
then they are as deep in the mire as himself. A large city is 
the place for him. In it there is atmple scope for his energies; 
in it there is little fear of the particular Mrs. Grundy who bas 
taken charge of him dogging his footsteps through every twist 
and turn which he tukes. So, in the midst of large commnni- 
ties he exists and flonrishes. There is much misconception 
abroad as to his real character. In certain circles, where some 
little knowledge really ought to be found, he is considered a 





very good sort of fellow, with’ faults certainly, but faults of 


which it is not the duty of society to take much cognizence, 
His rakishness is pted as evidence that he possesses a high 
spirit and infinite lightheartedness, His repnted extravagance 
is deemed proof that he is one of those philanthropic beings 
who would sell their shirts for the benefit of the needy. His 
tendency to imbibe alcoholic liquor is regarded as testimony 
that he is imprndent certainly, but a regular jolly good fellow, 
and it is considered a fault of trifling import, which time will 
mend. But the fact is that, as a general rule, the man about 
town is by no means high-spirited nor ready to give away any- 
thing for which be does not get some return. Let anybody 
go to him avd ask for five pounds and see if he will yet it! 
He only gives when under pressure. He may poxsibly expend 
a sovereign upon ¢ bonquet to throw to a burlesque actress 
who has little regard for him and less for her own reputa. 
tion. But if that sort of thing is generosity, the code of 
morals must bave undergone vast alteration since we left 
school. Generally, be is nothing more nor less than a wot, 
who drinks enough in a week to serve ordinary people a 
month. ‘The question naturally suggests itself to the minds of 
the uninitiated, what does he do about town night after night ? 
It is not for us to say. But his face is familiar in many hotel 
bars, and he is well known at those theatres which have 
acquired a reputation for “ fastness.” There is reason to 
beheve that he attends re-unions, at which lndies who dance 
the can-can and appear as fast young swells in go.a head 
extravaganzas, may be met. It is his boast that he knows 
most of these gentle creatures intimately, having supped and 
broken mary a bottle of champagne with them, and possibly 
such is the case. His accomplishments are numerous. An 
adept at billiards, he has no objection to play when there is a 
reasonable probability of winning. There are instances, 
indeed, which might be cited, of men about town earning 
almost enough to keep them going by pitting themselves 
against young birds who have little objection to na pluckad, 
or who, if they have any objection, are extremely chary of 
expressing it. At whist and other games of cards, too, ha 
is quite able to take a hand and hold his own, invariably a 
trifle more. He is marvellously clever at ranning into debt, 
and remaining in that happy condition; and is sometimes 
able to get goods from tradeswwen who really do not care abont 
supplying him, He is a paragon of perfection in the matter 
of dress, but somehow or other his tout ensemble is unsatis- 
factory. He is firmly persnaded that the whole female 
creation are called into being for his amusement, and that he 
is justified im using them in any way he pleases. He assumes 
a hearty and rollicking demeanor, is full of jokes, and in his 
favorite circles tell numberless stories which would make poor 
Colonel Newcome, could he hear them, beside himself with 
righteous anger. 
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y happens, by some m’schance, that the man 
about town gets married aud has children. But he does not 
on that account relinquish what he calls his bachelor amuse. 
ments. He cannot, and does not, attempt to stay at home, 
but continues to freqnent the haunts which he loves so well, 
His wife may pine away, his children be neglected, himself 
brought to beggary and disgrace, but he retires not from his 
career until absolutely compelled to do so. He may detect 
ruin, in the fir-t place, looming in the distance, he may see 
the storm gradually closing around him, and yet he is so 
wedded to his favorite follies and vices that, sooner chun give 
them up, he often p'unges beadlong into mern and dishonest 
courses. Even when the storm has broken, and he is com- 
pletely undone, he makes a feeble attempt to continus the 
game which he has played so long. There is no more 
melancholy spectacle than a broken-down man of the town, 
Shattered in healih, with all the 1 fe beaten out of him, he 
finds himself alone in the world. If he is aged and weak the 
younger generation jeer at him as an old dotard, who is 
simply waking a laughing-stook of himself; if be is yonng and 
miserable, he is condemned because ‘he has been fuvlish and 
brought himself to such a pitiable pass. 

Did men about town merely injure themselves they might 
safely be left to that punishment which, sooner or later, rarely 
fails to overtake them. But the ‘mischief is that they oon- 
taminate those with whom they are brought mto contnot, 
Wherever they appear and gain a besring they invarinbly 
succeed in lowering the +tandard of morality, ‘They prompt 
girls to do that which is auwomanly, and teaeh boys that 
which had far better be left unlearned. People do not know 
how corrupt they are—if they did their power of doing harm 
would be reduced to a minimum. It is, moreover, accepted 
by many people as the natural order of things that young 
men, especially young men of the more fivored classes, 
should sow a certain quantity of wild oa's. By delivering the 
innocents over to the tender mercies of the man about town 
the task is rendered surprisingly easy. But, like everything 
else, it has to be paid fur. Fortunate are the victims if they 
escape from his contaminatiug clutch before they become as 
dlase as their tutor; happy indeed if he canses them no 
greater loss than the loss of their money. We assert withont 
hesitation that the man about town is of all men the most to 
be avoided. Nothing so surely destroys every virtne, turns a 
candid disposition into an u terly deositful one, makes an 
honest man a rogue, and developes the worst torm of sensuality, 
as the life which he leads.—Liberal Review. 


—__———__. 


AN EASTERN CAGE, 


A small piece of a dark night slipped into the room and 
around among the chibounks and naryile: to my feet, where, 
pressing his forehead to my hand, he contrived to whisper to 
me that the ‘Sitt Miriam” wanted to ree me. Supposing 
thereby that she was ready to depart, I went ont into the larze 
reception-room, but no one was there, My sable guide led on, 
while I fullowed, strongly suspicions that the imp might 
commit an error, and guide me into forbidden rooms, I was 
not far wrong, Crossing a court, down into which the stars 
shone, I followed him into a dark entry, when he threw open 
a door, and I found myself in the holy of bolies of an Eastern 
honse, that spot forbidden to the foot of man in all known ages 
of Moslem role. The sceve that burst npon my astonished 
vision waa worth a journey to the Orient to see. One swift 
glance around the room convinced me that it was all right, for 
I caught the eyes of Miriam, who was curled up on a crimson 
divan, and smoking a narg)le as if she had been bronght up to 
it all ber life, and in a moment [ understood that she had 
managed the introduction by some ingenuity that I eomld not 
have believed possible. In Greece the seclusion of the harem 
is unknown. But in Greek families living in Egypt or Syria 
it is even more strictly enforced than by the Mohammeding 
themselves, fur the contempt which is poured out on 2 Moham- 
medan woman who has shown her face to men, is visited ten. 
fold on Christians, who have difficulty in keeping their positions 
in the conntry. The footstep of a man had never crossed this 

hreshold before, except of a father or brother, and ths 
inhabitants of this retreat shrank af fist in terror feom havi ig 





their faces seen by a atranger. It was by adroit management, 


by proposing it we # frolic, working uy their curiosity, and 
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pledging eternal secresy and instant departure from the 
conntry, that Miriam bad persuaded them to consent to send 
for me, nnd they secured the cld man’s permission on the 
g ound cf the universal love of Greeks for Americans, and so 
] was sent for and so I came. The scene in the room when I 
entered was worthy a painter’s presence. The mother of the 
family, seated on a pile of cushions, was a woman of splendid 
beanty, and her dangbters were like their mother. Her young 
sister, a girl of twenty-two or three, and her niece, a girl of 
seventeen were standing near ber; while their Nubian slaves, 
slender and graceful women, black as night but not thick- 
lipped, baving rather the features of the Shellalee of Exypt, 
aud in form and fuce models of grace and beauty, waited on 
their beautiful mistresses. A troop of children, with large 
black eyes, dressed like fairies, greeted my entrance with a 
shout of welcome, and for a moment I hesitated to enter a 
place sacred not only by Oriental custom against such a visit, 
but secred expecially by the presence of so much magnificent 
beauty not befure exposed to the eye of a stranger. But the 
unsurprised look of Miriem and Mrs. and Miss Saunders 
reassured me, and I advanced wilh as much courage as could 
be expected of a somewhat diffident American in an Eastern 
harem. Otten since then, in still and quiet evenings, when I 
remember the incidents of my Eastern travel, the face of that 
radiant Greek girl comes before me like a vision of the unreal 
beauties of Paradise. I never saw a woman half so beautifol. 
She was the first and last one that [ saw abroad whom I thought 
equal to the American standard of female beauty ; and sbe was 
a star, She was reclining on the divan, half-buried in its 
cushions, with her arm around Miriam's neck, telling her, in 
all the rich Oriental phrases she could invent, of her love for 
her newly-found sister. I will endeavor, for the sake of my 
lady readets, and with Miriam’s assistence, to describe her 
dress, which was almost a fac-simi'e of the dresses of four 
other ladies in the room, whose inferior beanty must excuse 
my leaving them to sketch their splendid companion. Firstly, 
she wore that part of the Turkish lady's dress which we should 
cull the tronsers, known by them as the shintiyan, and a very 
different affair from the pantaloons which the American. 
ladies’-rights ladies argue so much in favor of, They are 
necessarily more cumbersome than the ordinary Enropean 
style of dress, being enormously heavy folds of silk stuff, 
ewbroidered with heavy gold thread, gathered at the ankles 
with gold and jewelled bands. Those of which I now speak 
were of rose-culored silk, and the little feet that were quite 
hiddeu in the folds as they fell around it when she walked, 
were covered with velvet slippers embroidered with seed 
pearls, ‘lhe yellak, a sort of open dress that falls in a long 
train behind aud is fastened only at the waist, falling away so 
as to leave the shintiyan visible, is, I believe, not worn by un- 
married ladies, but she bad a similar dress of the same rose- 
colored silk, richly embroidered. A low chemisette, with 
embroidered front and sleeves, left almost the entire bust 
exposed; and a velvet jacket, heavy with gold thread and 
jewels, completed the rich and gorgeous costume. But the 
dress, although of the most costly fabrics of the Damascus 
looms, was as nothing compared with the jewels that flashed 
from her wrists, and neck, and bair. Over her left shoulder, 
hanging like a sush down to the right side of her waist, was a 
guiden girdle or band, made of broad pieces of gold, shaped 
like willow leaves, and fastened together at the sides. The 
belt of the yellak and shintiyan, which is ordinarily a Cashmere 


THE ALBION. 
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is a greater addition to the “Golden Legend” than Massin- 
ger’s * Tragedy of Dorothea,” and we neéd never expect to 
meet with a on Elijab which shall light up the history 
in the way n’s music does. Or to come down to 
a level where the @sthetic value of morality is not on the 
heroic scale, who would not give all the graceful books that 
can be written on Eugenie de Guerin for a portrait of one 
whose I'fe within its narrow limits was so beautiful? Or to 
come lower yet, such ue as the pathos 
of common life is better represen 
Frere than by Dickens, because Frere 
represents its momentary aspects, whereas 
would have been compelled, if he had not been in- 
clined, to represent the picturesque and pathetic side of 
poverty as something normal and habitual. The fact fs, 
literature comes too near to life to rise above life at its 
highest, or to keep above life at its lowest; itis confined toa 
middle region where it can embellish without falsifying. 
And if literature has to turn away from what is best in life, 
other forms of art by their greater detachment carry us away 
from life into fair hy so that here too it is impossible to 
formulate an ideal relation between average art and average 
morality, so that practical enthusiasts can always maintain 
that what is given to art is taken from morality. Yet there 
is an ideal reason for their co-existence. Life has been com- 
pared to a tapestry which is worked on the wrong side; and 
after all it is this side which we sce in morality; in art we 
see not the right side, for this is covered up as fast as it is 
finished, but perhaps some reflection of the pattern too much 
distorted to be valuable when the tapestry is finished and 
fixed ; till then it has its use: those must work very earnestly 
who work the faster for looking upon the wrong side alone. 
Of course it is unsatisfactory to have to think of art azxd life 
coexisting in this state of jealous co-operation that can 
hardly be distinguished from subdued antagonism ; but after 
all this is one of the minor discomforts of an unsettled pe- 
riod in which nothing is satisfactory, though to healthy tem- 
pers much is hopeful. To such a temper it would be one 
hopeful sign that we are beginning to recognise that, as it is 
ruin and madness to sacrifice morality to artistic eccentrici- 
ties, so it is folly and loss to sacrifice the normal development 
of art to m. ral conventionalities. Though art must always 
contain something which is a snare to morality, and morality 
must always cultivate much which is simply an encumbrance 
to art, We may rest upon the thought that absolute art and 
absolute morality, though perfectly distinct, are always bar- 
monious. All are bound to practice morality, though the 
majority can never carry it to its ideal stage; it is the same 
with tue majority of those who are called to cultivate art; 
but by keeping their eyes on the unattainable, morality will 
catch some grace, art will be preserved from revolt and ex- 
cess.— Maemillan's Magazine. 


—_—_—_—@————— 
SYMPATHY. 


Sympathy is a virtue about which there is nothing heroic. 
If it is seen on a battle-field it is not met with among the 
generals and their glory, but is found with the surgeons and 





shawl (known vulgarly in America as camels’ hair), was silk, 
gathered at the side with a star of brilliants. On her arms 
were jewelled serpents ; and the only covering of ker bosom, 
which was exposed, as I have said, consisted of strings of 
pearls that lay across it, each string shorter than the one above 
it, and whose whiteness was rivalled by the neck they 
adorned, Her hair was bound together under a small cap of 
ctimson velvet, that rested only on the back of her head, and 
of which the velvet was bat the material on which were 
clustered as many pearls and diamonds as, I remarked to 
Miriam, would purchase all the jewellery that the most 
gorgeons New York saloon could exhibit in a crowded evening 
assewbling. I have described the lady's costume as literally 
as I can, for the benefit of my lady readers, but I thought 
little of her costume then, when I was looking at her splendid 
beauty. Miriam was in ecstasy herself, and would interrupt 
her caresses constantly by tarning to me with the demand, 
**Isn’t she beantiful ?” Her hair was black as the clouds of a 
December night, and swept away from a fine forehead in heavy 
tresses. Her face was no cold Greek countenance. It was 
full of life avd passion ; ber eyes black and flashing with fun ; 
the red blood tingling close under the skin through her 
cheeks, and sometimes flusting her forehead with an exquisite 
glow; her lips were red and laughing; her chin the swallest 
imaginable ; and her form slender, yet full and graceful as the 
forms of dream-land. . . .. When we rose to go, and I am 
bound to admit the hour would have been thonght late even 
in America, they would scarcely permit Miriam to leave them, 
but again and again embraced her, and kissed her on each 
cheek, and on ber |)ps, while the Nubians would seize her at 
the same instant from bebind, with one hand on each side, 
aud give her a sympathetic squeeze in accordance with each 
kiss of their fair mistresses.— Tent Life in the Holy Land. 





ART AND MORALITY. 


The aspects of morality which have the highest esthetic 
value me very far ffom having the highest arustic value, for 
literary art atany rate. The best that can be obtained from 
them is a lyrical or semi-lyrical allusion, that may light up a 
lower theme. To try to idealise a great deed is only painung 
the lily; to uy to idcalize a preat purpose is to drift into a 
labyrinth of mere intellectualism. From this point of view 
it is instructive to compare the “ Idyls of the King” with the 
* Antigone” of Sophocies, and to notice what proportion of 


their science. If we look for it in the city, it is not on 
‘Change or in the banks, or with the bill-discounters, but it is 
where unexpected commercial misfortune threatens ruin to 
the upright man. It is a virtue that, like most others, does 
not pay—{ speak as the world speaks. It is directly opposed 
to the “pound of flesh” principle. It tempers justice with 
mercy ; indeed, I am afraid it is even glad that justice is blind, 
so that it may sometimes weigh down the scales with mercy. 
It is not aristocratic; ic dares to live either with poor or 
rich, but mainly I find, perbaps because there are more of 
them and their days are shorter, with the poor. It shows 
itself in a variety of ways. The eye, the lip, the voice, the 
hand, are its messengers and exponents, but chiefly—as it 
ought surely to be—I think the hand. And nowI may just 
remark that I have often wondered how the Swth Sea 
islanders feel or express sympathy in any of its degrees when 
they, if I may put it so, shake hands by rubbing noses—as it 
is thus we are told they greet one anotber. My private 
opinion is that the process with them is a mere farce, a pa- 
redy on our highly esteemed civilized habit, an uninten- 
tional insult to some cold-blooded Englishmen, who go 
through the national ceremony a bundred times a day with- 
out meaning anything by it. A nose can feel and feel for, 
but it cannot grasp another; it cannot possibly evince by de- 
licate gradations of pressure the strength or weakness of its 
owner's affection. It may be Roman, and indicate firmness ; 
or Grecian, and indicate delicate taste ; or snub, and indicate 
inordinate vanity; or pug, and indicate general nastiness ; or 
cogitative, and indicate an easy temperament combined with 
a good appetite; but in none of these diversities can it con- 
vey to another, even by rubbing, the appreciation of kind- 
ness received or its intention to do a kindness. We cau 
spenk of a generous hand, but who ever heard of a generous 
nose? We sing of going down the hill of life hand in band 
together, but we simy.ly couldn't do it pose in nose. So I set 
it down at once, and I mean to stand by what I say, that this 
Polynesian nose-rubbing business is a sham. Far otherwise 
is it with the grasp of the hand. It is as various and varia- 
ble as the express‘on of the human face. It can say in its 
pressure what the lip cannot utter, charged as a whole being 
is at times wih love beyond, not pre-sure, but expression, 
with pity that hides itself in a tear, wit hope that trembles 
in its hiding-place, with joy that almost bursts the beating 
heart; we cannot at such times fully convey our love, our 
hope, our fear, except in the sympathetic grip of the hand. 
The eye looks love and pity, and every guod and every evil 
thought; the lips touching other lips, send a swift message 
of innocent love, of hearty fellowship, of passionate fond- 





the cmotionsl and artistic interest bears in each to the moral 
and intellectual interest. But if it can be answered without 
a theory, an ideal problem is better for literature than an 
ident character: Wallenstein is lower esthetically than Tell ; 


artistically King Alfred is less valuable than Richard III. 
The closing scene of the life of the Emperor Maurice when 
his children were butchered before his face, and he gave up 
the last rather than allow the nurse to sacrifice ber own, 
combines almost every clement of ethical an: esthetical 
nobility. At first it seems dramatic, but what could 
dramatic art add to it? Stage effect perhaps, so far as it is 
due to the actor; all that a poet could hope to do on his own 
account would be to prepare a character to culminate in such 
a sacrifice. The value of this Just is very doubtful. The 
@-thetical value of Joan of Are’s life lies in the historic 
moments Which it would be impossible to adorn and a pro- 
fanution to falsify, ltis hardly worth while for literature to 
do what remains, and supplement pictures of concrete 
heroism with the most delicate analysis of her feelings when 
the @rench army was beginning to find her a troublesome 
visionary, or when she was being browbcaten into recania- 


ness, ay, and of Judas with his thirty pieces of silver—for still 
people do sell one another with a kiss—but neither eye por 
lip can convey the depth of earnest sympathy that may be 
told in the grasp of the hand. As there is a cause for every- 
thing, so itis not difficult to find the root from which sym- 
pathy springs. Is it not strane that every virtue and all 
nobleness in our nature grows out of, and is the direct result 
of suffering, and that the tribute paid to virtue and nobleness 
is the simple but earnest expression of human sympathy with 
self-denial, hard work, endurance, and faithful devotion? 
So that sympathy really is not only the expression of af- 
fection for the suflering, but also of genuine appreciation of 
the good that grows out of suflering. It makes itself known 
in the quiet ministering of the sister of mercy tending the 
poor and needy, in the widow's mite, given with self-deny- 
ing prayerful love, in the benevolence that bestows its 
energies to the furtherance of the sciences that tend to in- 
crease the general well-being of the world; in the little un- 
obtrusive gravestones, graven with “sacred tu the memory 





tion in an Engitsh- dungeon. - 
but Etty’s picture of her at the stake would he. worth 
them all. 1p the anata wa Delaroche's * Chrletina Martyr” 





[Nov. 9, 1872. 





of” one who has led a village life, and whose village was his 
world; and in the marble magnificence of the tomb that tells 
of a life lived for others, of a genius born for all mankind, of 
a soul that belongs for evermore to all the world. Such is 


sympathy.— British Controversialist. 





ON A ROSE. 
GATHERED AND GIVEN BY MOONLIGHT. 


Fragrant, full-flushed, my Flora’s gift, 
A rose—dear love’s own token; 
How many whispers, shy and swift, 
What words balf sighed, ba!f spoken, 
Have severed blossoms such as this, 
In hands that pressed and parted, 
O’erheard since sounded love's first kiss, 
Bince love’s sweet tear first started. 


And if the year were alway June, 
And every June were sunny; 
If never discord jarred the tune, 
Or bitter spoiled the honey ; 
If days had ever golden morns, 
And ever silver closes, 
And Love’s own blossom knew not thorns, 
We'd crown old Time with roses. 


But now, O flower of fleeting date, 
Yet most unearthly sweetness ; 

Thou art a bint of hidden state, 
And unattained completeness. 

Swift glury of the season’s prime, 
Brief crown of life’s brief passion, 

Thou yet dost smile at tyrant Time, 
And mock at despot Fashion. 


Thy petals spread by Ecen’s stream, 
In Arcady and Arden ; 

And now, beneath the moonlight’s gleam, 
They grace ‘s garden, 

Frail yet perennial, flower of flowers, 
Sweet rose, what other blossom 

Should trail o’er Aphrodite’s bowers, 
Or deck my darling’s bosom ? 


And yet, ah! sad that buds should fall, 
And sad that bl-oms should perish, 
Faint odors, withered leaves, be all 
That Autumn bas to cherish. 
The eternal seas of time and tide 
Nor change nor chance can banish ; 
Our lives are like the waves that glide, 
And swell, and break, and vanish. 


Ten thousand blossoms such as this 
Have witnessed lovers’ meeting ; 
Scen many a Genevieve’s sly kiss, 
Heard many a Romeo’s greeting. 
Where are they now? The pinch of clay 
Pharaoh's huge folly covers, 
Is not more wholly dead than they, 
The blossoms and the lovers. 


My rose to-night is fresh and fair ; 
But where's its sister blessom, 

That nestled once in Pyrrha’s hair, 
Or blushed in Celia’s bosom ? 

Of all the myriad buds abloom 
On all the plains of Sharon, 

What one may brighten Styx’s glcom, 
Or deck the bark of Charon ? 


Fie Fancy ! what a dolorous plight 
Anent my lady’s guerdon. 

A song with love for lire and light, 
Should bave a brighter burden. 

If Pyrrva’s roses bloomed and died, 
Our roses vet are blooming; 

So sweet we'll snatch the season’s prime, 
Ere Autumn comes a-glooming. 


For Love shall live, though lovers pass ; 
Flora survives her flowers ; 

Each year brings greenness to the grass, 
And blossoms to the bowers. 

We'll trust, while skies are blue above, 
Till Time’s last cycle closes, 

That every life shall have its love, 
And every June its roses. 

—Chambers's Journal. 

—_— Oo 


CORAL FORMATIONS. 


The coral formations of tropical seas occur under four chief 
forms—fringing reefs, when the masses of coral grow on the 
rocky edge of an island or shore-line, closely adhering to it; 
barrier reefs, when the coral forms a bank at a distance («ften 
of many miles) from the shore, in the case of an island in- 
closing it like a ring; atolls, when you have the ring of coral 
rock without the central island; and, lastly, raised is’ands of 
coral rock, which have once been atolls or barrier reefs, but 
have, by changes of the level, risen in some cases to a height 
of 300 feet from the water. ‘These coral formations oceur in 
immense number in tropical seas, more especially in the 
Pacific, but also to some extent along the South-American 
shore-line of the Atlantic, and as banks and islands in the 
Indian Ocean. They form masses which are truly enormous, 
when we think of the agency which has built them np—the 
slowly-growing flower-like polyps. The sea bottom from 
which coral structures spring and give origin toisland surfaces 
is often of vast depth, so that, within a mile or so of the coral 
wall, which frequently rises almost perpendicularly from the 
bottom, two or three thousand feet are given by the sounding- 
line Calculations made from the slope of the island kernels, 
generally volcanic, which are surrounded by barrier reefs in 
the Pacific, give 2,000 feet in many cases as the depth from 
which the coral bank must take its origin, supposing the 
inclination of the land to be the same beneath the ‘vater as 
above it. The breadth of a coral reef is seldow great, not ex- 
ceeding a mile at the surface, though extending along a coast 
for scores of miles. Some reef-gronnds, however, are known 
which have an area of a thousand sqnare miles. The area of 
recent coral struotures is small compared with that of some 
belonging to past ages, which now form the limestones of 
some of our continents. The reason, according to Prof. 
Dana, is, that the latter were formed on the surf.oe of a wide- 











spread, slightly submerged continent; whereas recent coral 
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phoney — only form about small oceanic lands or along TRANSMISSION OF EDUCATION. _ re of Papal Infallibility submitted to the Ecumenical ) 
the edges of continents. 4 ; is ouncil, P| 
Why they cau only form in these places is due to two — A mig tae thet, hoving pommenet & a was Southern cattle are generally more healthy than those of 
peculiarities of the reef-building coral-polyps ; firstly, they | Skye terrier, he with great difficulty taught bim the acco F F “he 'T 4 
‘1 not ¢ all at denth di ie i: a fit t plishment of “sitting up.” The long course of tuition was higher latitudes. The ‘l'exas cattle disease, as it is cnlled, does 
will bot grow at all at depths exceeding a hundred an y to A ial idi f the dog, | Dot exist among the cattle while they remain in ‘lexas, but 
two hundied feet; and secondly,—a fact which Prof, Dana | 20! Owing to any especial stupidity on the part of the dog,| — 8 : teen # : : \ 
lays great weight on, and illustrates in a valuable temperature for when this trick was acquired he learned many others W. y when they are driven to Missouri, or Illinois, or other 
map of the world —they will not live in seas the temperature with great ease. In course of lime the Skye became the | sent : 
of witch elake telow <8 degrees Fahr. at any time of the father of a family, and one of his daughters, who had never | The attention of the Dominion Agricultural Department has 
year. Conseqnently, as there are on’y certain shore-lines and | 8&" her father, was in the constant habit of “sitting up,” | been given to a letter from the Secretary of the New South 
citi: tikes Cs, ake point dappui, and are in although she had never been taught to do so, and had not) Wales Agricultural Society making mention of an urgent 
adequately warm water, modern coral-builders buve to be con- | See” Other dogs sit up. Mr. Hunt adds, she is especially | demand fur improved agricultural implemen‘s and !ubor-saving 
Sent wilds a lnedibed. buck anh sufficiently wonderful, display of given to this performance when any other dog is betas | menabinesy for that colony. 
their powers, But here we come to a paradox. It is|Scolded. Whether this is an instance of helping a fellow-| At the close of the French and German war, quantities of 
ascertained that reef-building corals will not exist at depths animal, of which Darwin gives so many curious instances, or | seed potatoes were sent from Great Britain to enable the half- 
exceeding two hundred feet, and yet coral reefs are abundantly whether the dog simply hopes to avert the passing storm | ruined French farmers, whose lands had been overrun by the 
proved to rise as solid walle. al pure coral rock from a sea- from her own head, the fact appears patent, that this dog in- |contending armies, to produce a crop for the ensuing year. 
bottom lying at a depth of more than two thousand feet. herited the impression that “ sittirg up” has sume special | Part of the second year's produce of these seed potatoes is now 
This . true, sod it is we Sat ies Mr. Seems has cagntnet, virtue for turning away wrath.—Scribner’s. being shipped for the English market. 
togetber with a number of other culiarities of cor Club life is fast becoming one of the recognized features of 
structures, such as the ring-shape of ths state or coral islands. I this city. The clubs are of two classes—t ies which provide 
Old views with regard to coral islands were f d in the ENGLISH OPERATIVES IN AMERICA. accommodations, at a moderate outlay, for country or seaside 
belief that the polyps could live at the greatest depths, and| Fall River, Mass., is adding to iis population by the acces- | resort and recreation, for Sanday, or for the summer months; 
have worked their way up from the bottom, forming their reef| sion of English operatives for the cotton mills, of which | and those intended as regular places-of resort aud recreation 
in aring by an adwirable instinet, since this shape would act | here are now io Fall River some thirty to forty, and still | all the year round. 
as a _protection to the helpless insects,” aud furnish witbin they build, twelve being the number of new mills built this The Queen of Holland has been on a visit to Lord Derby at 
from the’ viclence of the waves “where” as ove witet|Suner porate iw Lancashire.” It ie reanrked thet the opents| nee 
i) 0. ce oO r s vo ; ; ‘ ; at the opera- ‘ . . oilt 
observes, ‘their infant colonies might be safely sent forth.” ans b congpatn pa cagean ye | is —— whe aun one Louis Napoleon will go to Madeira next spring, sailing from 
, “Ain - - a J . y the Y | England in the royal yacht Victoria and Albert. 
Another view was that the ring-like coral islands were built were in England. They buy groceries and provisions in 
upon the summits of submarine volcanoes, the crater of the tity, and divide th wholesale prices. ‘The principal |. Q2¢en Victoria has contributed £140 to the fand of the 
a SS Sea Prine Da. | “Association fur Gaelio-xpeaking Students from the North 
volcano corresponding to the lagoon or enclosed lake, and the | machinery for these mills comes from England. It is inverest- 8 soit —— a pee ay "6 me ager ser orthern 
rim to the belt of land. This view was supported by the fact | ing to note the difference in the amount of work performed | 99208 11 connection with the Church of Scotland. ! 
that volcanoes are exceedingly numerous iu the regions where | ere as compared with the work in England, where women| A new house-gas has been tested in London, and the experi- 
coral islands occur. Mr. Darwin’s explanation, which is now | generally get but two Jooms, and a woman attending four|ment is said tohave been successful. It is generated from 
universally admitted, is this: there has been a subsidence or | jooms gets a “ helper.” In this counwry the women generally | ga8ogen, a liquid procured from distillation from mineral oils | 
slow and gradual depression of the ocean bed from which the | pet six looms, “some atiend eight. The hands do a great|and mixed with a portion of dissolved resin, gum, or other 
coral structures rise. The volcanic character of the Pacific | jes) more work in this country therefore; they get double | bydro carbous. It has been calculated thet a gallon, which | 
area is in favor of such ch-nges of level, elevation oveurring | ;je pay usually given in England, anc the system of fines for | will be svfficient to manufacture more than 1,000 feet of gas, 
in some paris a8 well as subsidence in others, as witnessed by | one thing or anuther common in England is not practised | may be bought for 2s , and this quantity of gas will, it is stated, 
those coral islands which stand out of the water some 800 feet | here at all. The operatives are represented as|burn as long as 2,000 feet of ordinary coal gas. The cost 
or more. Putting together all the facts that he and others had | peing pleased with the change. The lish in Fall River | therefore would be very small and the apparatus bemg very 
ascertained, Mr. Darwin observed tbat the species of coral| are about starting a St. George’s Society, to keep alive the | simple, consumers may, if they please, make their own gas. 
which produce great reefs can only live in shallow water, memory of the old land. Thomas Hughes has issued an address to his constituents of 
a ~~ aud light are —_ —— = ge pe Frome, informing them that he will not stand as « candidate 
and play o e@ waves are rapid aud continuons, wall- j ” ber o rliament. 
sided atolls and baniers then, rising from depths of 2,000 feet, FACTS AND FANCIES — saa wneeny ond — —_ aon : ‘ 
) = uring the past three months twenty-one new journals, nine 
must have commenced their growth in shallow water, and con- lids Stagg iy > t nated in. Wout 1 d y 
tinued it upwards at such a rate as to have al oo hee : offen ei hori te oye oe pepe ree. pop yori i 
living surface near to the surface of the ocean, while rock | The Election is over, and General Grant is re-elected by an cial authorization, but only five or six of them were actually q 
base on which they rested gradually subsided beneath it, | OVerwbelming majority—the popular mejority being 700,000 bepaght out. ; . 
Fringing reefs are, as mentioned above, those growing along in his favor. , A sea captain at Portland, Me., suggests that the signal \ 
the wargin of a rocky shore If the land which has alwayg a| Monsignor Bauer, a converted Jew, and sometime chaplain | service might be made more effective by signals from light- 
general inclination from the interior towards the shore eae On to the French Empress, writes to the Figaro to sa that he has | houses on the coast, enabling vessels at sea to make port in 
be depressed, the sea will flow further in over it than before, | sued Ia Liberte fur announcing his matrimonial intentions, time when storms impend. As light-houses are numerous 
and the new shore will be further and furtber from the outer} which the Monsignor denies point blank. along the coast, and in nearly every case are within sight of 
edge cf the reef as the depression is continued. But the outer} A French pilgrimage will shortly do Rome. Two thousand each other, the signals, when given to some one mont con- | 
edge of the reef will nearly maintain ‘ts place, because it grows | names are enrolled; the expense is estimated at twenty-five venient, could be conveyed from one to another by observation ! | 
vertically, or nearly vertically, upwards, so that eventually | dollars, And Barnum and his beasts will do New York this | f the light. P| | 


there will be a channel of water between the outer edge of the | winter, commencing next Monday. ‘The usual admission. Technical education is receiving special attention just now 
reef and the land, which channel will be wider in proportion 


“ ‘ ” in France. One incident connected therewith is the founding, ; 
as the slope of the old land was gradual. In this way the late| , A mar og maga ad teen meneneie at Rouen, of an ‘* Upper School of Industry” organized on ts | 
Professor Jukes summarizes Mr. Darwin’s theory of the cen- pa perm have in no way been interfered with by the authori-| Widest basis, and specially intended for the instruction of h 
version of a fringing reefinto a barrier reef. If the barrier ‘es y y persons who are to be placed at thehead of manufacturing f 
reef entirely surround an island, and the depression be con- 4 , , establishments. The school will not only give that general 
tinued until the whole of that island sink beneath the sea, the| _ Sir John Duke Coleridge has declined the seat on the bench | ;nowledge necessary for the management of avy industrial . 
barrier reef will then no longer have any land to circle round, | °f the Probate and Divorce Court, made vacant by the death of | york, but also the special instruction required in all the chief | 
aud will pass into an atoll or ring of coral reef, with or with. | Lord Penzance. departments of national industry—such ax spinning, weaving, 
out islets of coral sand heaped upon the coral rock, which} Mr. Post, the American Consul in Vienna, has received | dyeing, the chemical arts, wachine-making, &c. A similar 
gradually become clothed with vegetation, and ultimately, | under his protection 35 Jewish families who fled from persecu- | institution is much needed in this country, aud nodoubt would 
perhaps, the home of man.—Athenaum. tion in Wallachia. A subscription has been opened at the | be liberally supported. 

—_—_.+—__—_— Consulate to enable the exiles to emigrate to this country. 


—_——_>—__— 

















The Birmingham Morning News says that the Rey. Arthur 
OB!TUARY. Mx. Scarpe Lee, of Dublin, who got up a Musical Jubilee in | Mursell seems to be the ‘‘ funny man” of the Baptists. At the 


Harry Epwarp Youne.—The old readers of the ALBION } that city, kas been knighted. meeting of the Baptist Union he read an extract from a letter 
will regret to learn of the death of Harry Edward Young,| The town of Palazzolo, situated near the city of Brescia, in | of a poor minister :—*I have a wife with one leg (laughter), 
the only surviving son of Mr. William Young, for many | the province of the latter name, was visited by a terrible hnr-| seven children, and £65 a year, and it is close work.” Mr, 
years editor and proprietor of this journal. The young man |Ticane on Tuesday last. Half of the buildings in the town Mursell added that he thought ‘‘ the wooden-legged wife was i 
was in his nineteenth year, and died from the effects of a| were destroyed, and thirty-two persons were killed by the fall-|not a matter tolaugh at, though he hoped it would be an f 
pistol shot received early in October. At one time it was|ing walls and timbers. One thousand families were made |#rgument for them to ‘stump up’ liberally,” whereupon the , e | 
suposed that the fatal shot was fired by his own hand in a| homeless. meeting laughed again. ale ! 
moment of insanity, but a coroner’s investigation developed| It is contemplated to hold a grand exhibition of arts and| An Indian Punch—the Indian Charivari—is announced in 
the fact of accidental shooting. We most sincerely extend | manufactures in Calcutta during the early pert of the ensuing | Calcutta. It is to be owned and edited by Col. Perey Wynbam, 
to tie parents of the deceased our sympathy in their great | year. is to be issued fortnightly, illustrated by ‘‘ artists of acknowl- 


affiction. Mr. Young is absent in Europe; Mrs. Young : ; : edged ability,” and is to eschew everything savoring of 
hastened to this country, and was with her son at his death- pnt: Ueto sably proceed, Gon Sovep poe ig has personality, the great aims being ‘‘to laugh at and with our if 
bed. The funeral services were held last Monday mornin 2 q z small world around us, and we hope they will return us the 
y 8) Th f f W. has be iment.” ; 

at St. George’s Church, Stuyvesant Square, and the last sad T. ne London house o: the Marquis o estminster has been compliment.” All, however, is todepend upon the number of 
lites were attended by the Hon. E. M. Archibald, H.B.M. furnished with a ceiling of Spanish mahogany, two feet — subscribers secured, and people are reluctant to subscribe 
Consul at this port, the Hon. Judge Daly, Hezron A. Johnson, = na oer — —— —— of polished | pefore they know what it is they are subscribing to. 
and many other friends of the family. cheng, hove fest wide, “The.cset, $110,000. The newly discovered Colorado silver ledge is reported to be 

H J Fr Ma MP—John F PR apse: < e — precnene Po sixty-three feet in width and five miles long, aud produces i 

on. JOHN Francis Macurre, M.P.—John Francis 9 on the 10th of January, , when a statue of the | $5 000 to the ton, more or less. j 
Maguire, the well-known member of Parliament, died on | great Swedish naturalist will be unveiled. The Jewish Cheenti says :—A society of Atheists has been 
Friday of last week, in Cork. He was born in that city in Bierstadt, the German-American artist, would seem to be | formed at Venice. ‘They recently sent an address of congra- | 
1815, and was called to the Irish Bar in 1843. He engaged losing popularity. Two or three of his pictures have been on | tylation to King Victor Emmanuel on the escape of his son 
actively in politics, and, after two unsuccessful contests, he | gale in this city for more than a year, and are still unsold. and daughter in-law from assassinetion. Oddly enough, 
bes pote enc i den tensa to 1 ee ee The Prince de Joinville suggests to crown the new Vendome ons aw = Atheists, ce “thanked Divine Provi- 
Tix ; 5 a column with the simple statue of a French soldier. ‘There | dence for the miraculous escape,” &c. : 

aon Mir adhe ren with the Liteoral a f. would then be no need of toppling it over every few years. According to some recent researches made by the Paris 

, cain ‘et o wi , “vat sa England has a second Froude worthy of mention. Mr. W. | Faculty of Medicine, a report upon which has just been laid 
oe fa thangs Bodin My Reed “oo omen Froude, a scientific inventor of high rank, has invented an | before the Academie des Sciences, an analysis of the human 
than 20 years editor of the Cork Eeaminer u journal of con- | important and very complicated apparatus for measuring the | blood shows that twenty-four pounds weight of iron can be 
siderable influence in the South of Ireland: and was also| 2eight, shape and movement of ocean waves. extracted from the blood of forty-two full-grown men. Taking 
author of several works. The first of these—the “ Industrial] A young Englishman has just died in Chur from the effects | the averago weight of a rifle ~" we ery. raph found thet | 
Movement in Ireland in 1852”—appeared in 1853, and was of drinking of the water of the Roseg Glacier. He was advised the mineral yoo “4 ye Aas Or Th r re would be 
followed by “Rome and its Rulers.” “Father Mathew: A|by his tator not to partake of it, but did so, and died after | Coutained in the blood of forty-two men. Abus the 100,000 

A Rua a tomy - on men killed during the Franco German war would have yielded 
Biography, “The Irish in America,” and a novel, published four days iliness. enough iron to cast 9400 gun barrels. In the same way 
—_—o a * oe Pao el oe The aeronauts, a. Glaisher ae his compunton Mp. Sram, aa Since otnh the euteantell Toons singleindividual to make 
was Mayor of Cork in p , ,» an and | reached an altitude of 37,000 feet, or seven miles from the : ’ 
zealously promoted all measures calculated to advance the earth, where they found a temperature of 80 deg. Fah, below a pair of eee en awe 
prosperity of the city. He gave the industrial interests of | freezing. The demolition of the old prison of Clichy was commenced 


reland careful attention, and took a leading part in pro- The tooth of a mastodon is reported to have been found in afew days ago. On the 26th of February, 1848, the insurree- 
moting the growth of flax in the South of Ireland and the 


Z | , tion threw the doors of Clichy wide open, andits overjoyed i 
establishment of linen factories. Mr. Maguire a few years peer oe ache eel = a mast ode a hye piar—or: | onl Reel 2 Bing Br gd aan 4 
ago visited the United States, and was received with great | o¢ jeast 1.500 pounds mindfal of political eventualities, atoG sh, TID 08 oS 
cordiality by his countrymen, A dinner was given him at at least 1, po . the legal delay shy pe area which his —— + mse 

q ico’s ish 1¢9/ y icipi ing him free, took no trouble to give nolice of prolongation o 
Delmonico’s by the Irish seidents of New York and vicinity. entertaining delegates and visitors to the national commercial fiction which enabled the ae to walk aa of tite prison 
GENERAL GEORGE G. MEADE.—The death of this distin-|Comvemtion, which meets there on the third Monday in| under the protection of the law. A few months afterwards all 
uisued General took place at his home in Philadelphia on November. the other debtors were again locked in Clichy. 
Wotecsien last. General Meade was descended from an old} _ Certain French bankers have just obtained from the French} Mf. Gounod having been attacked in the Gauloie for his 
Irish family, but was born in Cadiz, where his father had a|Government the monopoly of the manufacture and sale of upparent desertion ot his native country in favor of England, 
Government position. He distinguished himself during the matches. For this concession an anuual payment of 16,0U0,000/ hus written a brief but effective letter to the editor of that ; 
great Civil War, he having command in the serie? of engage- | francs is to be paid. journal, in which he defeuds himself against the charge, and r | 
ments that culminated at Gettysburg. General Meade was| Dr. Manning, of Westminster, will, it is believed, have a| declares himself still to be every inch a Frenchman, although, 
ree with his comrades, and was highly esteemed in civil /coadjutor assigned tohim. This honor is destined for the Bt. | as he naively adds, ‘if he were not French he would be 
a Rey. Monsignor Weathers, one of the canonista whe framed | English. 


Extensive preparations are being made at St. Louis for 
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A Harp £rruu.—A Michigan cchoolmaster says: ‘I will 
spell enny man, wonmnn or cbild in the hull state far a dick- 
sbhuery, or kash priez of one hundred dollars a side, the money 
to be swardid by a kommittee of clergymen or skool directors, b ) 
Tbere bas been a darned site blown about my spellin,now i want | arrives at this 
them to put me up or two shet up. I wont be-put down bya 


become law, the Crown will thereby be 
of having broken faith with the pi 





has written a long letter to Mr. Gladstone, in which he con-| furgeon in the same hospital; who are alee, tegetber with 
tends that if any such bill he allowed by tte Government to|Mr. H. Rundle, former!; Staff Surgeon, Dr. H. W. Page, Dr. 
laced in the position | R. Cory, Dr. W. E Buck, Mr. Ti. E. Jackson, and Mr. W. E, 
ritnalty. The Archdeacon | B. Attbill, all former members of the staff of the hospital, to 
the question is still under | receive the war medal for non-combatants. Tie five first- 
the consideration of Convocation, by the direction of the nawed have, moreover, received the Hessian Cross for medi- 





passel of ignarammuses because i differ with daniel webster’s | Crown. Mr. Gladstone replied by simply acknowledging the | cal service (~anitats-Krenz), and Dr. Mayo, in addition, the 


stile of spell.” 


Another party bas discovered perpetual motion. This time 


the discoverer is a gentleman of Petaluma, Cal. 


Baltimore oysters go to London by steamer, three vessels 


being now on the way to the Chesapeake for the bivalves. 


An Extensive Order.—O, please, miss, will you give us two 


receipt of the letter. 


a 


SoD } 


Hessian Order of Philip the Generous and the Bavarian Cress 


Upwards of one bundred workmen employed in the shell of Merit. It will be remembered that the Alice Hoxpital was 
Wootton. un bn aphasia po ge nye ow ope og os furnished by the Red Cross Society ; and when that society 
they do not wish this step to be interpreted as a strike, but as |R@ve it up was continued by the Germun Government as a 
a protest against certain grievances of which they complain, tate hospital, the management being left in the bands of the 
and to insure those grievances being known in the rroper English staff. 


established in 1870 by the English staff with the aid of fands 


’a’pennies for a penny, ed gi’ me a drink o’ water, an’ tell us| quarter. The men state that of late work has been unneces-| The Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire magistrates have in- 
i} A . 


the right time? An’ ‘ather wants apipe; and lend mother 


yesterday's ’ 7izer / 





, work of p 


sarily ly the same qnality | creased the pay of the police force of their respective coun- 
having hitherto passed exawination and been regarded as | ties by 10 per cent. 


A Warning to Enamoured Curates.—Young Lady: And so| satisfactory. They also say that work executed months ag>| Coal has been raised to the hank at the Ariqna mine, county 
The work in question is the| Leitrim, and all the coal used on the Jrish + idland Railway 


Adam was very bappy! Now can you tell me what great sor- 


row fell on him ?—Scholar: Please, miss, he got a wife / 


Mnddleby Junction.—Overworked Pointsman (puzzled) : 
Let’s see!—Tlere’s the **scursion” were due at 4.45, and it 
ein't in; then, afore that, were the “ minerul,”’—no! that must _s : 
ha’ been the m= poe ty "—or the “cattle.” No that were after,| An eee on the part of the Tichborne claimant was 
—cattle’s shunting now. Let's see!—fast train came through | made to 
at—— Con fonnd!—and here comes “ the express” afore its 


tive, and Liest if | know which line she’s on! 


A Short sighted Argumert.—'Liza’s Mother: I've come to 
know, mum, what my poor ’Liza’s done, mum, as you should 
give ‘er notice — Liza's Mistress: I bave explained to Eliza 
that it is for no funlt of hers; but she is so extremely short- 
sighted as to be really of no use at all !—'Liza’s Mother: Well, 
nin, if she is, she must ha’ caught it here. She hadn’t got it 


when she left ‘ome! 


A Fact! Really !!—Rev. Mr. Snuffleworth, who hath called 
to solicit contributions towards the extinction of the chapel 
debt, seeketh to ingratiate himself: How wonderfully all — 

his 
darling now e+pecially reminds me of Mr. G.!—Mrs. G.: That's 
not my child, at all, Mr. Snuffleworth; sbe belongs to a 
neighbor of ours, and is only here spending the day.—[Rev. 


little treasures resemble their father, Mrs. Golloper! 


Snuffleworth maketh bis exodus. } 


The man who was charged with marrying six wives excused 


hiuself by saying be was trying to find a good one. 


When in a photographic album like an old-fashioned china- 


shop ?—When it’s full of ugly mugs. 


Man and wife, together, are like a pair of scissors ; separated, 


they are more like daggers. 


Little A—— has married big B——, and there is a good deal 
ofher. People say he took her by weight and paid nothing fur 


workmanship. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Mr. Baxter, Member of Parliament for Montrose, addressed 
his constituents lately. He said the result of the Geneva Ar- 
Ditration was the grandest triumph of modern civilisation. 
Tbe wward was just, and the decision would make nations 
careful, while it was eminently serviceable for the protection 
of English shipping and commerce in time of war. He praised 
Mr. Dinreeli for bis forbearance and discretion during the pro- 


gress of the Legotiations, 


Sir Samnel Martin, Puisne Baron of the Conrt of Excheqner, 
will probubly sneceed the Right Hon. Lord Penzance as Judge 


of the Court of Probate and Divorce, 


The Emperor of Germany bas conferred on Mr. Hepworth 


Dixon the decoration of Kuight of the Golden Cross. 


A letter from on board the British sloop-of-war Shearwater 


the Hellexpout from Abydos to Sestos. 


While court was held Nov. 1 in Durrns., a parish of County 


leas. 


Cork, near Bantry, Ireland, the fluor of the room gave wuy, | ordered to pay costs. 


= two hundred persons a distance of twelve feet. 
veral persons were instantly killed, and forty were injured, 


sowe of whom may die. 


The municipal elections throughout England resulted in 
heavy Ovnservative gains, which is attributed to the passage 
by Parliament and the enforcement of the Licensing act. 
Mnech dissatisfaction was expressed at the working of the new 
Ballot act. At soime of the polling places the process of vot- 
ing was so slow that many persons weie unable to cast their 


ballots before the hour arrived fur closing the polls. 


A banqnet woes recently given by the Royal Geographical 


Society iu honor of Sir Bartle Frere, who is about to 


to Africa to promote the cause of the abolition of slavery in 


that courtry. 


The horse disease bas appeared in several places in Devon- 


shire. It is especially severe in Tiverton and vicinity. 


It is said that Mr. John Arthur Roebuck, who has before sat 
in Porliament for Sheffield, will again stand as a candidate for 
member for tbat city, in the event of a vacancy occurrring in 


the representation 


The elect’on at Tiverton for member of Parliament reanlted 
in the snecess of the Right Hon. William N. Massey, the Libe- 
ral cundidate. The election was sharply contested, and Mr. 


Muessey Lad only 80 majority. 


The New Commercial Treaty which has been for a long time 
in negotiation Letween Great Britain and France has been 


signed. 


The third of the series of London Annual International Ex- 
Libitions wll be opened at South Kensington in April, 1873, 
and chsed in October, 1873. The Exhibition will take place 
in the permanent buildings, erected for the pu adjoining 
the Reyal Honticrltural Garders. It will consist of three di- 
visions: 1. Fine Arts; 2. Manufactures ; 3, Recent Scientific 


Inventions and New Discoveries of all Kinds. The 


a 


meut. 





tions of all nations will be admitted Allindustrial objects for | when by 


exibition must be new. With the view, however, of increos-| two pounds of the explosive matter, so great was the force of 
ing the educational value of the Exhibition, the Comus-| 


sicners will, wherever possible, set aside certain spaces for 








the collections of avcient works in the Industrial Division. ' shattered to atoms. 


J Tevide gloss Cases, tends, and fittings,steam and water-power, | lowing day. 


and general shufiing free of cost to the exhibitors. 


Englend sball be sulject to an 
Atbaussian Creed on the several dys 


only £500 bas been paid. 


miles from Carnarvon. 


has just been condemned. 
manufacture of the Palliser chilled shot and shell, and forms 
at piesent the principal employment of about 600 men. They 
have forwarded a memorial to Colonel Milward on the sub-| sideratle contracts. 
ject, and are awaiting a reply. 


ir. Justice Quain on the 15th ult. 


to shake bands and make it np.” 


is to be henceforth supplied from that new working, the per- 
sons engaged in mining in the place having undertaken con- 


A new club has been formed consisting entirely of canoe'sts 
and boating men who possess canoes, skiffs, and gigs, and 


The claimant has | have crnised in those or similar vessels not Jess than two hun- 
changed bis attorneys, and the firm who have been acting for|dred miles on one journey. 
him, Messrs. Gorton and De Fivas, decline to part with the 
documents in their cnstody relating to the defence until their 
bill of costs is paid. The bill amounted to £1,200, and of this | to more than 16,000 miles, a committee was chosen, The ob- 

It was stated that the trustees of 
the Defence Fand were ready to pay the smount on taxation, | vessels mentioned. 
but the bill could not be taxed until after the vacation. Mr. 
Justice Quain was a asked to — an order directing 
Messrs. Gorton and De Fivas to give np the documents on ax |° . & : 
undertaking being given that A a bill When toned wonld be yards from the house in which the great chemist, philosopher, 
paid. Itimately, it was arranged tbat the matter shou ult, The statne has been erected by subscription, and cost 
referred to Master Pollock. On the 17th ult. the bill of costs | 95 ees te ferrin de . 
was delivered at the Excheqner Office fur Master Pollock to 600 pounds. It represents Davy holding the miner's wfety 
estimate the amount at which the same would be taxed, and a 
on the deposit of the sum mentioned by the Master the papers, — Sata. Currie, of Glassmonnt, F f+, has presented to 
etc., will be given up. At the end of the vacation on the 24th | ™"- Disraeli, in appreciation of bis policy asa statesman, @ 
ult. notice, it was expected, would be served for trial at the walking stick made from wood which formed the staircase 
Court of Queen’s Bench for the sittings after Michaelmas Term. | !eading to the dwelling-honse at Kirkcaldy which history as- 
The counsel for the defence, with the exception of Mr. Lo-| "gps a8 having Leen the birthplace of Adam Swith, author of 
cock Webb, of the Chancery Bar, will be differeut from those the ** Wealth of Nations.” Mr. Disraeli has written ackuow- 
engaged im the action of ejectment at the Court of Common ledging the gift. 
¥ 


At the first meeting cf this 
“Cruising Club” the names of sixteen members were given 
in, and from a hist of eight, whose united cruises amounted 
ject of the new club is to promote cruising in the classes of 


A colossal statue of Sir Humphry Davy, erected on a massive 
gravite pedestal in front of the post-office at Penzinece, a few 


and inventor was born, was unveiled on Tuesday, the 14h 


lawp in his right band. 


The case of the African lad who left a French ona in THE CONTINENT. 
consequence of his being annoyed at being shown to andiences| The Secretary-General, M. Barthel St. Hilaire, in repl 
as the devil, cawe again befure Mr. Knox on the 12th ult. any oa “veg Py 
Several tradesmen had ~) oy: their ae to take the | desire to be made President for life. 

lad into their employ, and Mr. Cremer, foreigu toy importer, 
attended the court, and having expressed a wish to have the The German troops have evacnated Epernay. 
lad, Mr. Knox said be bad no hesitation in directing that the 
lad should be handed over tu him, beving no doubt whatever i C 
of Mr. Cremer doing all he could for the lad’s welfare. the Spanish Cortes—to fill the vacaucy caused by the resigna- 


The Rev. B. Robson, curate of Chacombe, Northempton- 


shire, bas been brought before the local 
charge of fighting with a parisbi 


to numerous correspondents, states that M. ‘Lhiers docs not 


Senor Mosqnera, a member of the Madical party, has been 
lected Vice-President of the Congress—ihe lower branch of 





tion of Senor Sahneron. 
Scotian th © The Pope has resolved to defend the canse of the Church of 


pede y The | Teveva against the decree of the Swiss Government, forbid- 





wontbs in the sum «ftwenty pounds, Chinner, who was also 
summoned for a breach of the peace, was bound over for six 
wontbs in the sum of ten pounds; and both defenuants were 


There was only one 


2 - ding the exercise of his Episcopal fanctions within Swiss ter- 
offence was committed ou a Sunday, immediately after the |“. "8 weg gb 
reverend gentleman bad quitted the parish church. The cause ritory by the recently appointed Bishop Merunilod. 
of quarrel between the two parties was not clearly stated; but| A general conference of the Jews is in session in Brussels, 
it appears that the curate, while walking with several parisb- The delegates of Roumania have laid before it the condition 
ioners from the church, saw Chinner and “swore he would | f their people in the principalities. ‘Lhey propose to :etition 
fight him.” The curate and his parishioner “ stripped,” and the Roumanian Chamber for full civil and political rights, and 
‘had a regular round,” but the furmer, in his haste to begin, | ‘tate that the intention of emigrating en masse tou Awerica bas 
struck Chinner twice before the latter could defend himselt, | been 
The curate was speedily knocked down, and he tben “ offered| General Ducrot has issned a proclamation to the troops 
Chinner remarked that ‘it | ander his command, exborting them to remember that never 
was Sunday” when first challenged to fight; but Mr. Robson | were their duties wore imperious and sacred. 
replied, “ It’s the better fur that.” Mr. Rubson, who said be | ciplined, educated, and powerful in nuwhers, is needed to 
bad no defence to offer, was told by the magistrates that he| check the progress of internal enemies, while protecting the 
might have been sent to gaol for the assault, without the op-| country from foreign foes. 


tion of a fine, **if Chinner had not struck him in his own de-| come when the G-rmans will regret rending hearts aud homes, 
reports that Lieut, Moore and Gonner Mahoney of that ves-| fence.” ‘hey bound him over to keep the peace for six 
sel on the 25th ult. performed the feat of swimming across 





An army, dis- 


‘The General says the time may 


and tearing from Frauce ber dearest children, 

The river Po coutinnes to rise, and the innndation is spread- 
ing. Families are flying, and those who cannot escape are 
starving on the honse-tops and in the trees, where they have 
taken refnge. ‘I'he streams are filled with the carcasses of 


Five tobacconists at Stocxport were brought before the | cattle aud the wrecks of houses and barvs, The town of Reg- 
borough magistrates on the 16th ult. charged with trading on | gio, 14 miles from Modena, has almost entirely disappeared 
Sunday, in contravention of the Act 29 Charles IL ‘The soli- | beneath the flood. 
citor for the defence raixed several technical objections to the 

rosecution, and showed that it was impossibie to carry out i ‘ its fivor i - 
as provisions of the Act in their entirety, one of the provi- peas Se aeree Sein er tengeeiy tn tee Sueut te ae Slane 
sions being that every person not attending their parish 
cburch on Sunday should be proceeded against. ‘lhe magis- 
trates dismissed all the cases, on the grouud that reasonable | t-oduced by the Government. 

Getjeh Se ant Seen given to ie Ceemate Armed Carlists have appeared on the frontier near the town 

On Sunday night, the 13th ult., a fire broke out in the 
Darfield Main OQviliery, near Barnsley. 
man lin the pit, the faruace-man, wheu the fire was disouvered, inh pax ‘1; 
and before he escaped to the pit head he ebserved thisty-qoven were wounded, an English passenger and a postilion. 
fully laden corves on fire. 


The Prussian Government has created a number of new 


baus. It is stated that the House will be given snfficient time 
after the reopening of the new Landtag tu reconsider its vote 
ou the Country Reform bill befure that measure is again in- 


of Figueras. ‘They stopped three diligences, turned the pas- 
sepgers out, and robbed and stripped them. ‘Iwo persons 


About forty-five horses and Iu the Congress on Monday Deputy Maisonave complained 


An extraordinary discovery was made at the Baker-street , , 
ingen of the Semepainen Railway lately, at balf-pust eleven |, Tbe Emperor of Russia has wrilten an autograph letter to 
o'clock at night. Ou the arrival of the train at the platform : f the fiftiet! Pg . ‘ 
the guard saw somethiug projecting from the steps of one of | OCo*8!0n. © the fiftieth anniversary of his appointment to the 
the carriages, and, turning his lamp upon it, discovered the |bomvrary colonelcy of a Russian reg ment. The Czar calls 
body of a man entangled between two of the carriages aud | ‘0 wind the glorious deeds of the allied armies of Prassia and 
quite dead. To extricate the body it was found necesxary Russia when fighting in a holy canse, and hopes the ties of 
after some delay, to move the train forward and then back. friendship between the countries will endure fur generations. 
ward, avd then ire was got ont. ‘The body was quite stripped| The preliwinary examination of the case of Marshal Ba- 
of every particle of dress except socks and bovts, but there | Zaive, who is to be tried by court-martial fur surrendering 'be 
was bo wutilation. nor did avy limbs appear broken. fortifications and city of Metz, during the late war, has been 

A fatal explosion of dynamite is reported from Wales, It | fesawed. 
occurred in a small quarry called Chwarelfawr, about six} The evacnation of the Department of the Upper Marne by 

Mr. Richard Eumes, the agent and | the German troops has been completed. ‘That of the Depart- 
manager, and Richard Hughes, a workman, were in the ma-| ment of the Marne is slowly progressing. 
chine room engaged in preparing and tempering dynamite. It} The rupture between Russia and Khivaseems serious, The 
is supposed that they bad placed the composition on the stove, 
some means it exploded, and, though there were only 


the concussion that the root was blown off and thrown up a 
great beight into the air, and everything in the place was 
u Richard Hughes died almost iumediately 
No vert will be charged for space. ‘Ibe Cowmissioners will| from the injuries be received, and Mr. Eames died on the fui- 


, it, val t _ | of the manner in which the Spavish coast-guards were treated 
a Pp pad gen hg gon eae OTD poe at Gibraltar when in pursnit of smngylers they crossed into 


British territory ; and he denounced the insvlence of the oc- 
cupiers of Spanish soil. 


Prince Charles, brothe: of the Emperor of Germany, on the 


Kban is described as a yonng man of 27 years, with great 
wilitary abilities and insatiable ambition, and he openly pro- 
Claims his determination not to leave a fuot of ground to the 
foreign mvaders in Central Asia. For some time past he bxs 
been securing allies against Rus-ia, aud now that tue war bas 
broken out be bas sent ewissaries into the Russian territory 
of Mangiscblack to stir np an insurrection awong the Kirgt iz. 
Three Russi:.n columns have been seut against the Kban, bat 


Tbe Ewperor of Germany has conferred the Order of the | it is expected that their task will be a most difficnit one, for 
Aicl deacon Denison, believing that a bill is to be brought} Prussian Crown of the third claxs op Dr Mayo, Fellow of|the Kuivans are brave and enterprising. and have a large 
in Lext sersion providing that no pene. ban of the Church of| New College, Oxford, formerly Staff Surgeon Major and Di-| army.—It has since been reported that tLe Russian Guovern- 


ty for not saying the/| rector of the Alice 
specified by the Bubrio, | of the fourth class on Mr, J. O, Galton, M.A., formerly 


ital at 


armstedt, and the same order | ment has issued orders for the recall of the expeditionary 





Staff | force which is now marching on Khiva. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS 


AmERIcAN CrEpit.—During the dark days 
of the civil war, the credit of the United 





KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 


States, it may be remembered, fell below that 
of even the bankrupt nations of Europe, but 
by judicious management of the finances and 
the wonderful fertility of our resources, 





VERMILYE & CO,, 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 


American credit now ranks as high as that 
of the strongest Governments of 





MARX & CO, 


most emphatic manner, that the e 





14 WALL ST. 








BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 





JAY COOKE & CoO.,, 
20 Wat Srreet, & 41 LomBarp StreEt, Lonpon. 





HENRY CLEWS & CoO., 
$82 WALL STREET. 





WHITE, MORRIS & CO.,, 
18 WALL STREET. 





MORTON, BLISS «& CO., 
30 BROAD 8T., AND LONDON. 





JOHN BLOODGOOD & CO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 





WETIHERREE & WATSON, 
———— 
12 WALL STREET. 


tion might not be doubted, because of the 


circumstance that France has reeently floated 


terest, with subscriptions vast excess of 
the amount called for, Mr. Boutwell explained 
that the French loan was sold to the bankers 
who put it upon the market at the rate of 
eighty-four cents on the dollar, whereas the 
Government of the United States, within the 
last twelve months, has disposed of two hun- 
dred millions of five per cent. bonds, with- 
out any discount, in the principal marke's of 
Europe; adding that the bonds of the United 
States are saleable at or above par in more 
markets of the world than the bonds of any 
other country. The policy which has ac- 
complished this grand achievement is very 
simple, namely, a thorough collection of the 
taxes, the success of which is indicated by 
the fact that the same laws have yielded forty- 
seven per cent. more under the existing than 
the previous administration, und the steady 
reduction of the national debt, of which no 
less than three hundred and fifty millions of 
dollars has been paid off in the space of three 
and a half years, while, at the same time, the 
burdens of taxation have been lifted from the 
} 


a large loan at the rate of five Ad cent. in- 
ly in 
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FINANCE AND TRADE. 


Watt Srazzet, Tuvrepar P, M., Nov 7, 1872. 


The excitement attending the Presidential 
dlection bas had a depressing influence on 
the volume of transactions in Wall-street, the 
mare @0 as the probable result had already 
been discounted in a gradual appreciation of 
values. In consequence business has been 
of a very light character, and as opinions are 
pretty well balanced in the Street as to the 
future course of the market, no movement of 
importance is likely to take place before the 
formation of some cliques prepares us fora 
Change. Money continues ia good supply 
at 5 and 6 per cent., and its future range de- 
pends upon the action of the Treasury as 
regards the recall of the fovr or five millions 
enitted secretly during the recent stringency 
in the demand. The Secretary’s conduct has, 
in our opinion, been too srverely criticised, 
although the fact of this action being known 
to certain houses in the Street is certainly 
open to censure. It is far better, in future, 
that all the operations of the Treasury should 
be made as public as are the purchase of 
donds and the sileof gold. The premium on 
cvin is at 1124¢ and 5¢ percent., with the bor- 
rowing rate at 1-64 to 8 per cent. per annum, 
having ruled at very high rates during a part 
of the week, under an oversold market. For- 
eign Exchange is dull but firm at 1085¢ for 
60 days and 110 and 1104 for short sight 
bankers sterling, Governments and stocks 
are both strong, with a very limited business. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions: 





















Oct. 31. Nov. 7. 
American Gold........... 1124@ — 112423 — 
Del, Lack. & Western... — - — @-— 
_ eee Bk@ — 58%, @ S336 
trie preferred ......... _ - “ @— 
aay 112 —- 14 @ 116 
inoie Central... 13 @— 1AH@ — 
ke Shore....... x@ — Rx® — 
Michigan Central 114 @11S% ss 114» @ 315 
N. Y. Central and Ww@ 4% Bx@ — 
N. ¥.C. & H. Seri; _- = - @- 
Northwestern 8kg — 83%Q — 
Northwestern 88%D — = _ 
"Ohio and Miss! 6%o — 48 - 
Pacitic Mail . 835 — 93% @ 9336 
Pittsbur; ey - - @- 
Rock Islan 108%Q@ — 110%@ — 
Reading... os - - - 
Sl cnesdercweten 55%@ — — - 
St. Paul preferred........ %%@ — =- = 
Union Pacific............ BHD — 884K Q 386 
“Wabash and W... x@ — 2x@ — 
Western Union... %@ — TQ — 
Adams Express..... @- 95.@ 93 
Ameri Merchs’ Unio = 7. @ 71x 
lo Be MEBTOES.. cc cccccccs Ke) %3%@ be} 
Wells, Farzo........ «+... a 8% @ 





The decrease of the debt of the United 
States during the month of October was 
$5,228,000, which is a little below the average 
monthly reduction, and was occasioned partly 
by the decrease of receipts from customs, on 
account of the lower duties on many imported 
goods. The total debt outstanding on the 
1st inst., less cush in ube Treasury, was 
$2,161,705,260 14. 


Iders of the people ut the rate of one 
hundred and fifiy millions per annum. Mr. 
Boutwell’s financial management has been 
reer | and even carpingly criticised, but 
judged by results, it cannot be doubted that 
it has been a substantial success, and the 
great rise in American credit is one of the 
solid consequences.—V. Y. Shipping List. 


The Treasury Department cautions officers 
of the Customs to strictly enforce the exist- 
ing regulations for the prevention of the im- 
portation of the hoof and mouth disease into 
this country from the Argentine Republic, 
where it is now disastrously prevalent. 


The »nnouncement is made that the New 
York Central Railroad Company has deter- 
mined to issue $40,000,000 new bonds, of 
which $15,000,000 will be appropriated to 
cancelling the present bonded debt, the 
remaining $25,000,000 to be devoted to laying 
a new double track between this city and 
Buftalo, the enterprise to be completed within 
two years. The bonds will bear 6 per cent. 
interest, secured by a first mortgage on 
the entire property of the company. The 
money for this enterprise, it is supposed, will 
be mainly obtained in London. 


As an indication of the rapid extension of 
agriculture Westward, we note considerable 
shipments of Wheat from Colorado, East- 
ward, a section of country that till quite 
lately was dependent for her bread and 
butter upon the East. We recently noted 
arrivals of Wheat at Chicago by the Pacific 
Railroad from California, which shoul.) have 
been credited to Colorado. However, we 
now learn from our San Francisco exchanges, 
a thousand tons of Wheat have lately been 
shipped by rail from Marysville, Cal., to 
Boston. 


Information has been received by the De- 
partment of State that the statement pub- 
lished in various newspapers in this country 
in July last, that the German Government 
was seeking to prevent emigration to the 
United States and had adopted stringent 
measures for that purpose, is denied by that 
Government, which disclaims having issued 
orders interfering with or forbidding emigra- 
tion of its citizens to this country. 


The extreme price of English Coal has 
brought the Bituminous Coal on this side of 
the Atlantic into decided prominence. During 
the last few months shipments of the Curber- 
land Coal have been made to many points in 
the West Indies and South America where 
English Coal was formerly eaclusively used, 
by reason of its relative cheapness. It is 
generally conceded that the Cumberland 
Coal trade is in a healthy condition, and the 
future certainly looks promising. Meanwhile, 
the price of English Coal keeps up to the 
point whichj — exports, a fact which 
the London News gays is due largely to a 
“ying,” since the additions made to the 
colliers’ wages will not account for the present 
values. Prices, we are told by the same 
authority, will have to be readjusted to the 
average canabilities of production, and the 
process by which that end will be effected is 
&@ progressive restriction of the demand. 
And it adds very significantly, that “The 
public mischief done by the abuse of a mono- 
poly will survive panics and recoveries. 
Artificial prices in Great Britain supply just 
that powerful stimulus which is wanted to 
develop sources of supply in countries that 
have neither the advantages of capital nor 
the industrial organizations which we pos- 


The life-saving appliances along the coasts 


of the United Kingdom are much more per- 
fect than those along our coasts. The num- 








ber of lives saved there in 1871 wus 4306. 


tional Life-boat Institution of Great Britain 
has largely and materially contributed. Its 
boats were called on to render their invalua- 
ble aid when all other kins of succor were 
seemingly hopeless. This institution, which 
is supported wholly by voluntary contribu- 
tions, hasa fleet of 238 staunch and admira- 


rope. : 

Secretary Boutwell, in a recent review of the| bly equipped life-boats,and during its exist- 
national finances, took occasion to gay, in the|}ence has been the means of saving over 
it of the | twenty-one thousand lives. 

United States to-day is even better than the 
credit of any other ration on the face of the 
earth. And that the truth of this observa- 





In 1869 the French Government abolished 
discriminating duties on mechandise import- 
ed into France by American vessels, our 
Government in turn reciprocating. In Feb- 
ruary of this year France revived these du- 
ties, and now our Government retaliates, as 
will be seen by a proclamation of the Presi- 
dent. This retrogressive movement on the 
part of France, doubtless comes from a desire 
to increase the revenue as an encouragement 
tc French shipowners, but it is so against the 
enlightened spirit of the age that it will as- 
suredly fail of its purpose. French commer- 
cial interests have already suffered from the 
revival of an old practice, as the hrrbor of 
Havre is now crowded with French vessels 
whose employment is interfered with by it. 


The British Board of Trade Iseturns for the 
month of September again present extraor- 
dinary totals. The total declared value of 
exportations has been. £23,148,026, showing 
an advance of nearly 17 per cent. over the 
corresponding month of 1871, and of more 
than 85 per cent. over that of 1870. The 
article of which the shipments show the 
greatest money augmentation is coal, the 
declared value of the quantity exported hav- 
ing been nearly 60 per cent.-in excess of that 
exported in September last , although 
the total weight shipped was 4 per cent. less, 
the amount having been 1,208,405 tons, 
against 1,253,912 tons in September, 1871. 
As regards cotton goods, yarn figures for an 
increase of 15 per cent. in value and 25 per 
cent. in quantity, while in manufactured 
articles the increase has been 6 per cent. in 
value and ¥ per cent. in quantity. The other 
principal instances of increase are iron and 
steel 50 per cent. in value, linen goods 17 per 
cent., hardware 16 per cent, earthenware 11 


miscellaneous 80 per cent. The total value 
of the shipments for the nine months ended 
the 80th of September has been £190,814,662, 


corresponding period of 1871, and of 28 per 
cent. over the corresponding period of 1870. 
As regards the importations of the month, it 
appears that they comprised 4,827,694 cwt. 
of wheat, valued at £2,687,213, against 
3,842,084 cwt. valued at £2,211,071, in the 
corresponding month of last year, while the 
value of the other grain taken was £1,618,- 
087, against £1 521,311. Of cotton the arri- 
vals were 485.458 cwt,, valued at £1.742,765, 
against 489,476 cwt., valued at £2,829,590, in 
the corresponding month of last year. 

Two more of the Indian banks have held 
their meetings lately, viz., the Oriental and 
the Chart red Mercantile Bank of India, 
London, and China. The former company 
gave the ultimate loss by Gledstanes’ failure 
as not likely to exceed £43,000, against which 
£50,000 was set aside out of the profits of the 
half-year. The chairman intimated that this 
misfortune might prevent the payment of a 
bonus at the end of the year. The chairman 


We recommend to investors as a Safe and 
Profitable security. Present price, 90 and ac- 
crued interest. Interest payable April and 
October, at the Union Trust Company, Cou- 
pon or Registered. This road is the western 
end or link of the Canada Southern, which 
together form thenew trunk line from Buffalo 
to Chicago, running directly into. Chicago on 
its own line; is straight and level, and the 
shortest line now built, or that can be duilt, 
between Chicago and Buffalo. The great 
accumulation of freights at Chicago and 
Toledo, even now, beyond the-capacity of 
the present Trunk Line, renders the speedy 
completion of the road an absolute necessity. 
Pamphlets and all information furnished by 
WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., 
Bankers, No. 27 Pine-st. 
LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 





Towards the saving of these lives, the Na-|General Quotations of Stocks & Bonds 


Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. 
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per cent,, woollen goods 9 per cent., and | &! 


showing an incretse of 15 per cent. over the |p 
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U.S, Obligations, } 
eh Freee a: 
U. 8. 58, "74 coup.......... ~ 
U. 8. 68, "81 coup . ...... | 116% 

Teg .... +s | 115% 
U. S. 6s, 5-208, "62 coup... 111% 
U. 8. 68, 5-208, "4 coup... . a 
U. S. 68, 5-208, 65 coup............-. | 
U. 8. 68, 5-208, "67 coup............. 14 
U. S. 6s, 5-208, "68 coup.............. | 4 
U. 8. 58, 10-408, coup.... ......--..+- 7 
State Bonds. 
New, York Reg'd Bounty Loan... 106% | 107 
O) mn o esas aioe 
do 68 canal loan 1872 bane 
DO errr <aas 61 
BO DB. cevececcvcescgencrcecess 83 
Arkansas 73, L. R. & F.S.Em......| .... 60 
alifornia 78, ‘T7......... «| 108 12K 
Georgia 6s, 'T2 coupon. x eer 80 
do %s,mew....... 83 
Tilinois Canal Bonds, °70. a 
EE cndavekaneds:G6evancck | B26 
GO DOW... roccerseccccscoees 
Michigan 6%, "73—"83......... 6... 045. 95 pte 
Missouri (is, coup... ... ooo 6S 8K 
) , H. t. J se wl Qa 
N. Carolina 6s old.. Aasg 36 
do 6s new. 21 23 
Ohio 6s, "%5......... eae Mica 
Sonth Carolina 68................55+ | 60 67 
Tennesece 68... ......... cee eeeeee | 34% 14% 
do new Bonds "436 11% 
be -ye  ciakans 45 soon 
Oo new Bonds......... oes rm 
Rallroad Bonds. 
Albany & Susquehanna ist Bond.... 
Alt. & T. Haute 1st mortgage....... oh 100% 
° 2d mortgage pref... 9056 92 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort...) 49 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st mort....... wT \ 3 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds......... | 10 10) 
Chic. Burl. & Quincy 8a,.1st morts..| juss 115 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund.......: 100 Wag 
do ist mortgage ........ ee “4 
do MCOMRG. 6.0005 covers ceo 
Chicago & Milwaukee let mort. ....) ¢""" Wa 
Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund...) | "" 
do — ist mort............ mi 
Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7.-.....| 101g | idiig 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol SF...| “y5 Wi 
o MOT, 0000. 9) 101 
ev. & Toledo Sinking Fund.......) 403 
Col. Chic. & Ind. Central Ist mort...) 91 
do mort...| 77 a 
Del. Lack & West. 1st mort......... : 1005 
2d mort 04 vT 
seeceseces 100 
do 1st-mort.end................... ve 10 
Galena & Chic. ext. ...,............ Ben 101% 
0 are wae 
Great Western Ist mort., "88......... % “Ws 
° 2d mort., "93 ......... 8335 89 
Hann, & St, Jos. 1st mort. Land Gr. 9 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert..... ; 1) wo" 
Harlem istmort. 7%.............. «| (Big 
do istmort.and Sinking Fund..) 7 rams 
Hudson River 7 24_mort. » ~ 
Tilinois Central 78 °%5..... . .... ie 
Lack, & Western .......... ps ps 
Michigan Central 88, 1882............ bak oe 
Mich. South. &N. 1. 7sSink Fund...) joi | Yj 
do 0) 2d mort..... | 96>» “On 
Morris & Essex 1st mort............. Poa 106 
do BODUE. ian 00 0cenee 6K 
New Jersey Central 2d mort........ ye hr 
o new... eer 033g 
New York Central 6s, '83 St 
o 68, Sub‘n.. 8} ne 
do 8, Soe 100 di 
New York & New Haven 6s...-.....| ae 
Ohio & Miss. 1st mort........ | v6 
d COMSOL. 0.0 cccccrcccees Q3 ee 
aa ack ads Seenns eh.000'6 re ee 
bear be ¥S Chic. Ist mort..... .| avd 16 


o ° 2d mort.. ...) io 
we Ft Wayne & Chicago guar) “4g 
Pac. E. B. 











; ) 
of the Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, | Qiiury & Fol ist mort W0...| nA 

London, and China had to report a loss of ae eey og peseben Eanae 
£35,000 from Messrs. Gledstanes’ failure. | $t. Louis — Mountain..........| “ga ‘9 
Otherwise, these companies reported their | Tag & Wad. cons. conv... a | 98% 
affairs to be sound, and business as in a satis- | Tol., Peor. & Wars. ist mort. 93 9K 
factory state. Little that was definite, was | Union Pacific Gold Bonds, és........ | 88 £836 
said at these meetings with regard to the| 4° Land Grants, %.............. | # vs 
shortening of India drafts, and of their be-| ait. & Terre Haute.....22.2.2020.27 te md 
ing more generally tacked to the goods. rant’ ye 7. «. 
The London Shipping Gazette favors a Con- | Chicago & Alton........ 112 (12% 
sular Convention between Great Britain and | oyicgoo & N. Western 4 | 16 
the United States, to the end that the Consuls ‘preferred o.) 8 
representing the respective Governments be | Ohi Rock Island 1103s oes 

empowered to compel deserting seamen to | Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 135° | 140 

: > , Ind. hie 9) : 
return to their vessels. Cleveland & Pittsburg. a 89% Ped 
RONG SOON Del. Lack. & Western. 20 ‘oe uot 
t@ THE CHICAGO AND CANADA |Dobuque & Sioux City 63, | “ON 
bi Aint. 1abed ebbesees 5335 big 
o rred Bs 

ca ye Hanntbdl & St. Jose | aa] i 

First Mortgage Sinking Fund Thirty Years 0 preferred . mie ba 
7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, du preferred | 

Jolict & Onica 3 





llinuis Centra 12 a 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern...| 92s 346 














Marietta & Vincin. 1st preferred... ... ae 
10 
Michigan Central .............. | 114 o tas 
Milwaukee & St. a 7 ge ‘an 
° referr 5 a 
Morris & Besex.... Te" | te 
New Haven & Hartford... 141 ia" 
OS ES iz4 6 
N. Y. Central & Hndson Rive Wh “UB 
dv S-rip Certificate. te 
Coal Stocks. 
American Coal Co....... ........... 63% 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Co...... "2 oot 
Delaware & Hudson Canal.......... 1:6 i 
Peunsylvapia Coal Co.............. | ot6 
Sprimg Mountain Coal............ : 6v oS 
Miscellaneous, 
I 60502: v00000 eons 16% 6 
Boston Water Power. onan 54 66 
Can Eesaswoesere 106 1066 
Exp seco eeeee > 66 
Wells, Express oT 83 
American oeeereeseccerecens Tie "2 





























Bankers, No. 10 Wall-st. 
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To Investors. 


To those who have funds to invest in large 
or small amounts, or who wish to increase 
their income from means already invested in 
other less profitable securities, we recommend, 
after full investigation, the Seven-Thirty Gold 
Bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. Bearing seven and three-tenths per 
cent, gold interest, (equal now to 8}, cur- 
rency,) and sold at yar, they yield an income 
considerably more than one-third greater than 
T. 8. 5-20’s. They are Coupon and Registered, 
the lowest denomination being $100, the high- 

st, $10,000. 

Nearly one-third of the Main Line of the 
Road will be completed and in operation with 
a large busi the p t season. All the 
property and Rights of the Company, includ- 
ing a most valuable Land Grant, averaging 
abont 238,000 acres per mile of road, are 
pledged as security for the first mortgage 
bonds now offered. 

All marketable stocks and bonds are re- 
ceived in exchange at current prices. De- 
scriptive pamphlets and maps, showing Route 
of road, Connections, Tributary Country, &. 
will be furnished on application. , 


Jay Cooke & Co., 
New York, Philadelphia & Washington, 
. Financial Ageats N. P. R. R. 


CITY STOCKS FOR SALE. 
MOBILE CITY 88, Coupons received for Taxes. 
ELIZABETH CITY 7s, due in 1878. 
NEW YORK CITY Gs and 7s. Also 
JERSEY CITY 1% 
WATER BONDS, 
80 YEARS TO RUN. 


GEO. K. SISTARE, 24 Nassau &t. 


THE INDIANA 











TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$135234425. 


Locat COMMITTEE. 





J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER. 
Of Foster & Thomson. 
CHARLES M. FRY. 
No. 89 Wall Street. 


No. 88 Watt Srreet & 





The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON. 


FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of J. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Dros. & Co. 


GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, Manacrrs, 


202 Broapway, New York. 





GUARDIAN 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 

FIRE ASSETS 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
W. W. P. 


Be FARKIN, of Olyphant & Co, 
x HOOSEVELT eng & Bon. 
a aDY Pres’t B’k 





IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 


Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 


Office of the United States Branch, 40 to 44 
Pine Street, New York. 
E. W. CROWELL, Resrpent Manacer. 


LCCAL DIRECTORS. 
E. M. ARcurBatp, H. - a. hs 7 Chairman. 
~~ A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 
>. JAFFRAY. of E. 8. ‘Jaftray & Co. 
Ricuanp InvIn, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
<2 SAaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 


Jas. , Srvane. of J. & J. Stuart. 








HoBT’ 2 
ee ty ie MCONSTABLE of iruolas CStantable 


Office, No. 60 60 Wall Street. 
FRANKLIN H. CARTER, Manager. 





MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(issued and paid froe of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
aLso, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 





ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


RAILWAY COMPANY’S 


First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. 
GOLD BONDS, 
$3,500,000. 


Sevier ap 
Hebets and L— - nate ant 


satan; nd co Tih fo the Bast and 

‘ 

It is the Sores oa Wet Went a belt 
av acaging 9) mls pp 8 
part 


BLOCK COAL FIELD 


which tbe COMPANY OWNS 2,000 
Nous GS of of’ BLK. CO AL LANDS. It owns, also, 


peration. Fifty-five miles more, 
completing the Western Division, Decatur to the 
Si be completed this fall and the whole 





pwards of TWO MILLIONS OF DOLLARS more 


CO., 
"FOOTE & CO., and PAUL 
FORBES of New York, BENJ. E. BATES 
tou, HENRY L AWIS, of Philadelphia, and GEO. 
M. PULLMAN, of Chi 


ds $: 000 wach payable in 80 years, pelncipel and 
nieres Roe Free of GovERNxENT Tax. 
iv fund 2g per Paap on Gross Earnings 

or sale at d accrued interest byt the Financial 


Agents of the Co. (of whom and informa- 
a may be obtained). — 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
No. 14 Wall-st. 


—_——- 


POST OFFICE NOTICE. 


‘HE MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the week 
Natapeey, 5 { 1g, 1878, will close at 
Hart apy 


Wednesday at 13 on Thursday at 
4.1, and on Saturday atl a Lg P.M. 
P. H, JONES, Postmaster. 





of | Sta 


, MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 





AGENCY OF THE 
Bank of British North America, 
No. 48 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


JOHN MUNROE & CO,, BANKERS, 
8 WaL. Street, New Yor, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Travellers, on the 
CONSOLIDATED Bank, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 


Exchange on London and Paris. 





CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
Fron 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
BANKERS, 

No. 14 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., Paris. 
Travelers’ Credits. 
CIRCULAR NOTES AND STERLING EXCHANGE 


TNION BANE OF LONDON. 


Commercial and Travelers’ Credite and Franc Ex- 
change on PARIS. 








band Ja the East Railway and other Loams negotir’ed. Stocks 
and Bad Indi th America. Also Cirealar d Bonds dealt in on Commission. Interest on 
Letters of Cred aes sod Travellers available in all partsof | Deposits 
world. 
Py eg BH AQ A ble i 

London, and elsewh aght and and ald at current A.C. KAUFFMAN, 

also e Trans! Mey rafts on Bcot- BA 

‘and Treland, _— x Canada, British Columbia seremaed 


ls collected, and other 
business — 


JOHN PATON, Agent. 


CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES ! 


On the Line of the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


LAND GRANT OF 
an setae ACRES 


Fy THE 
Best Farming oat Mineral Lande in 
Amortes 


3,000,000 ACRES IN "NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
THE 
THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 
NOW FOR SALE! 


These lands are in the central 
on the dist a of 





A 


orth Latitud 


cen 

rican Continent, and for grain 

a | raising une by any in the States. 
CHEAPER IN PRICE, more Cee terme 


and 


"FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 
TE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 


Acres a 
Free Passes to Purchasers of Land. 


0. F. DA 





rtion of the Datted 
le, the 
e of the great Temperate Sone of the Ame- 
stock 


vei 
anes venient to market than can be foun ne. 


Soldiers cutitled to a Homestead of 160 


Send for the new deecriptive pamphlet, with new 
moaps, pub! in Eng! aionen, Swedisis isla and 
Dosieh.s wailed free everywhere. Address, 


(Rend Copmindcnn TP RB Oe 
~ Omaha, Neb. 


and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S.C. 
Bank Norss, Boxps, Stocxs, 
com, Land Wansaxre, Excuaxor, £c- a6, Bonght 


ind Sold 
phn for Investment Securities Carefully Exe 


ent 

Coestions of DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, &c., &c., made upon all points 
aud remitted for prompt pily. 

CORRESPONDENTS. ‘of this honse, ma Ly A. 
pon Lo their business attended to with ality 


snd despate 
New York CorREsPonDENTs: HENRY CLEWS 


CO. KOUNTZE BROTHERS. 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


Central Railway Company’s First Mortgage Land 
Grant Sinking Fund 7 per cent. Gold Bonds at 90 
and accrued Interest in Currency, yielding about 
Nine percent. on the Investment. William E. Dodge, 
of New York, President. Shepherd Knapp and 
William Walter Phelps, Trustees for Bondholders. 
ASinking Faud of Two per cent. of the Earnings 
and all sales of Lands devoted to Redemption of the 
Bonds. 

Principal and Interest payable in Gold at the 
National City Bank, New York. We confidently 
assure investors that these bonds are in every respect 
first-class. and we recommend them as an entirely 
safe investment. All securities taken at Board prices 
on exchange. Circulars and information may be ob- 
tained at our office. 


JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
No._60_Wall Sturvet, New York. . 
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ree Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & | red 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvanrr 2, 1672. 


(3" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
| THE 318T DECEMBER, 1871: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


let Jan., 1871, to 81st Dee., 1S71....... ac SAAR, TTE 
Preminms on Policivs not marked off 1 
I Een snenekapesivesises=seens 2,083,675 48 


Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,446,458 69 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks diecon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 

uary, 1871, to 3ist ™ecember, 1871...... $5,375,793 24 

Losses paid ‘during the 

same period $2,735,980, 68 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expe 


$973, 211,84 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
Uaioe States and State of New York 


ock, City, Bank and other Stocks... ..$%,143,240 00 
“ae secured by St>cks, and othe rwise.. 3, a 050 00 
Real Extate and Bonde and } Merges ae 217, 500 00 
Interest, 1. sundry notes —oe ims due 

the ny, estimated at.............. 326,734 41 
Prepiem | otes and Bills aie «++ 2,105,987 95 
ED Sithebnadinctbedes sentsies 274,345 01 

Total amontt of Assets.... ....... $14.806,812 37 


STX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cateu of profits will be paid to the holders there f, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuceday, ‘the 
sixth of February next. 

The henna prey J certificates of the fesne of 1898 will 
eemed and paid to tbe holders thereof, or their 
| representatives, on and after Tuerday, the sixth 
ebruary next. from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of Lay am aud cancelled. Upon ceseieenees which 
were iesned (in red scrip) for mpfion premiums; sach 


pa. fon be in gold. 
Dividend rd FORTY is coemsee on 

the net earned p iny for ‘or the year 
8ist December, ist, = ine Comp certificates will 





Decem 
be —— on and after Tuesday, the Second of April 
next. 


By Order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
J.D. Jones, Joseru GarLLanD. Jn., 
Cuazzixs Dennis, C. A. Hawn, 
W. H. H. Moors, James Low, 
Hewnzy Corr, B. J Howxanp, 
Jostax O. Low, Brews. Bapoocs, 
Lewis Curtis, Rost. B Mnrtury, 
Cuarits H. Russert, Gorpon W. Burngam, 
Lowett Hotproox, FREpErick CHauncy, 


R. Warren WeEsTON, 
Royaz PHELPs, 
Ca.LeB Barstow, 


Gro. 8S. SterHenson, 
Wut. H. Wess, 
Suepparp Ganpy, 


A. P. Pri107, Francis Skippy, 
Wiruu4M E. Dopar, Caries P. BurgpeEtt, 
Davip Lanz, Cuas H. MarsHattz, 


James Bryce, 
Daniex S. MILLER, 
Wa. Sturais, 


Witutam E. Bunxes, 

Samvet L. Mrtou11t, 

James G. DeForest, 

Henry K. Bocert, Roseat L. Stewart, 

Dennis PERELNs, AtexanDerR V. Bias, 
Cuanes D. Levericu. 


J.D JONES, President. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres't. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J, D. HEWLENT, 34 ¥ico-P-es't 


TAPSCOTT’S 


GENERAL EMIGRATION, BRITISH anp 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE AGENCIES. 


_ Passage Tickets issued for 
MAIL STEAMERS AND SAILING PACKETS, 


From inten, Queenstown, Liverpoo + also 
m Liverpool to New Orleans, 


am... AND errs canoes 


Sailing Weekly. 

Issue Drafts and Exchange payable in all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, also available for the Con- 
i nent ef Europe. Demand Notes and ze OU 
Messrs. Prescott, Grote and Co., Bankers, Lond 

rd on William Tapscott and Co., ‘old Hall I Liv 

l'asscngers forwarded to all the Western States or 

anada at lowest rates. 

Par further " particniare, apply 

TAPSCOTT, BO’! Wait & CO... 
New Yerk. 





“i South Street, 





Francis & KLoutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE;! 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 
All kinds of first-class “oY Writing Papers 
pone. Portfolios, Scrap ‘Expense Boo! 


bene a Pocket Cutlery, on ‘Caenmeen, Waller 


we beep everything in our] ne, and sell at loweet 
prices. 





JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AxrnicaN Branco oF THE Doves, 
91 John Street, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & §ONS. 
Haxny Owen, Agent; 











